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Arts  Council  FY98-99  Budget  Request  to  Governor 

Solidifying  Montana  Values  Through  the  Arts 


The  Governor  wiU  make  his  decision  on  the  agency  request  in  the  coming  weeks. 
The  Budget  then  goes  before  the  Legislature  in  January. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  requests  that  in  FY98-99  the  State  of  Montana  take 
responsibility  for  the  core  of  this  agency  and  the  priorities  established  by  the  public 
in  response  to  a  comprehensive,  two-year  Strategic  Planning  process.  This  planning 
effort  wove  together  nine  State-wide  Conversations  on  the  Arts,  five  mail  surveys  on 
differing  subjects  to  up  to  4,000  members  of  the  Montana  arts  community  per 
survey,  and  over  2,000  hours  of  involvement  by  people  from  all  comers  of  the  state. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council 

Preparing  Students  for  Jobs . . .  Strengthening  Family . . . 

Building  Economy . . .  Renewing  Community 

The  impressive  accomplishments  of  this  agency  during  the  last  two  decades  have 
been  achieved  up  to  now  through  minimal  investment  by  the  State  of  Montana 
($1 10-$120K/year  from  the  general  fund),  enabled  primarily  because  the  agency  has 
been  highly  successful  in  matching  the  state’s  needs  to  very  competitive  funding 
opportunities  through  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  which  totalled  $770,000 


in  FY95,  prior  to  reductions  being  imposed. 

Our  1999  biennium  request  of  $780,500  is  predicated  on  an  anticipated  70% 
reduction  in  federal  funding  to  the  Arts  Council  and  the  Montana  arts  commu¬ 
nity  by  FY98,  totalling  an  estimated  $675,000. 

Taking  a  stand  on  the  importance  of  the  arts  to  Montanans. 

Support  for  our  1999  biennium  request  signifies  the  pride  and  value  the  State  of 
Montana  and  its  citizens  place  on  the  nationally  recognized  quality  and  achievement 
of  Montana’s  arts  organizations  and  artists,  and  the  important  role  the  arts  industry 
plays  in  strengthening  Montana. 

Attacks  by  the  U.S.  Congress  on  the  NEA  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  state  of  the 
arts  in  Montana  and  the  far-reaching  benefits  government  funding  of  the  arts  provides 
to  our  citizens. 

Substantial  support  from  the  State  in  this  financial  crisis  is  essential.  The 
federal  government  can  no  longer  be  relied  upon  to  support  what  needs  to 
become  a  State  responsibility.  Support  from  the  State  defines  what  it  means 
to  be  a  Montanan — the  value  we,  as  Montanans,  place  on  the  significant 
contribution  the  arts  provide  to  our  economy,  our  families,  and  our  quality  of 
life  in  Big  Sky  Country.  And  it  signifies  how  seriously  we  value  our  own 
cultural  legacy  as  Montanans. 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


Montana  Arts  Council  Awards 
$145,000  in  Major  Grants 


Members  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council  met  in  Helena  on  June  9  and  awarded 
$145,000  in  grants  to  Montana  arts  organizations  for  FY97.  Grants  were  awarded  in 
four  different  program  areas;  in  most  cases,  awards  are  an  identical  amount  in  each  of 
fiscal  years  1997-98,  except  as  noted. 

Organizational  Excellence  Awards,  made  possible  through  support  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts: 


Anaconda: 

Copper  Village  Museum  & 


Art  Center: 

$3,400 

Billings: 

Alberta  Bair  Theatre: 

Writer’s  Voice - 

$1,840 

Billings  YMCA: 

$1,360 

Yellowstone  Art  Center: 

$6,800 

Bozeman: 

Montana  Ballet  Company: 

$1,040 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks: 

$4,800 

Vigilante  Theatre  Company: 

$4,500 

Great  Falls: 

Great  Falls  Symphony: 

$5,738 

Paris  Gibson  Square: 

$4,800 

Helena: 

Archie  Bray  Foundation: 

$1,288 

Helena  Presents: 

$6,800 

Hotter  Museum  of  Arts: 

$2,400 

Kallspell: 

Glacier  Orchestra  &  Chorale: 

$3,200 

Hockaday  Center  for  the  Arts: 

$4,800 

Miles  City: 

Custer  County  Art  Center: 

$1,725 

Missoula: 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula: 

$4,800 

Hellgate  Writers: 

$4,250 

Missoula  Children’s  Theatre: 

$1,840 

Missoula  Cultural  Council: 

$3,804 

Missoula  Symphony 
Association: 

$2,020 

Montana  Repertory  Theatre: 

$2,886 

Very  Special  Arts  Montana: 

$1,000 

Young  Audiences  of 

Western  Montana: 

$1,800 

Whiteflsh: 

Whitefish  Theatre  Company: 

$1,200 

(Continued  on  page  2) 
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The  second  edition  of  the  enormously 
popular  “ Cultural  Treasures”  museum  and 
gallery  guide  for  Montana  has  just  been 
produced.  This  impressive  guide  is  produced 
by  Lee  Enterprises,  in  partnership  with  the 
Montana  Arts  Council,  the  Montana 
Historical  Society,  and  Travel  Montana. 
50,000  guides  were  printed  and  circulated 
to  galleries,  museums,  and  convention  and 
visitor  bureaus  throughout  the  state. 


Call  for  Photos! 

We  need  photos  for  this  newsletter! 
Promote  your  work,  your  event,  or  toot 
your  own  horn!  Photos  will  be  returned 
if  requested.  Please  include  typed 
caption  with  pertinent  details. 
Color  or  black/white  OK. 


Cultural  Trust  Grant 
Applications  Available 

Applications  are  available  for  Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  grants  made  every  two 
years  from  Montana’s  Cultural  Trust  Fund.  The  application  deadline  is  August  1,  1996, 
and  the  grant  period  runs  from  July  1,  1997  to  June  30,  1999.  The  grants  are  funded 
from  interest  earned  by  Montana’s  Cultural  Trust,  and  between  $600,000  and  $750,000 
is  predicted  to  be  available  for  grants  in  the  FY98-99  biennium. 

The  applications  must  be  for  cultural  and  aesthetic  projects,  including  but  not  limited 
to,  the  visual,  performing,  literary  and  media  arts,  history,  archaeology,  folklore,  ar¬ 
chives,  collections,  research,  historic  preservation  and  the  construction  or  renovation  of 
cultural  facilities.  Applications  are  encouraged  for  projects  serving  rural  communities, 
racial  and  ethnic  groups,  the  disabled,  institutionalized  populations,  youth  and  the  aging, 
and  projects  addressing  the  role  of  women  in  Montana’s  cultural  life. 

Applications  may  be  made  for: 

—  Special  Projects.  These  include  events  of  limited  duration,  planned  expansions  of 
organizations,  and  projects  that  generate  new  sources  of  revenue.  A  separate  applica¬ 
tion  for  project  requests  of  less  than  $4,500  is  available  to  volunteer  groups  or  ones 
that  employ  more  than  one  person  half-time. 

—  Operational  Support  is  available  to  a  limited  number  of  organizations  that  meet 
specific  criteria. 

—  Capital  Expenditures  for  construction  or  renovation  of  cultural  facilities,  historic 
preservation  or  the  purchase  of  art  or  artifacts. 

—  Challenge  Grants  for  the  development  of  permanent  endowments  that  will  provide 
ongoing  revenue  for  arts  or  cultural  organizations. 

A  16-member  citizens’  advisory  committee  will  review  proposed  projects  and  make 
funding  recommendations  to  the  1997  Montana  Legislature,  which  will  make  final 
decisions  on  all  Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  grants. 

Applications  are  available  from  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  3 16  N.  Park  Avenue,  Suite 
252,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201;  (406)  444-6430. 

MONTANA 
CULTURAL  *C1 
TRUST 


Applications  For  FY97  Immediate 
Action  Grants  Available  in  September 

Because  of  the  current  workload,  prior  commitments  and  staff  shortage  at  the 
agency,  we  are  forced  to  delay  availability  of  FY97  Immediate  Action  grant 
applications  until  we  have  time  to  streamline  the  grant  form  and  processing.  Our 
plate  is  full  for  the  next  two  months,  but  we  will  then  turn  our  attention  immedi¬ 
ately  to  making  the  necessary  revisions.  We  sincerely  apologize  for  the  inconve¬ 
nience  this  will  undoubtedly  cause  people. 
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MAC  Thanks  Its 
Panelists 

Panel  1 

Reviews  requests  for: 

*  LAA  Executive 
Director  salary 
support: 

•  Fee  support  for 
touring  of  performing 
arts  companies  to  rural 
communities; 
•Operational  support 
for  state-wide  arts 
service  organizations. 

Panelist  are: 

Ruth  Brennan, 

Rapid  City,  ND 
Marliss  Correll, 
Missoula,  MT 
Judy  Berg,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  MT 

Panel  2: 

Reviews  organiza¬ 
tional  excellence 
requests  in  visual  arts, 
drama,  music,  dance, 
multi-disciplinary 
presenters,  and 
creative  writing. 

Panelists  are; 

Frank  Jacobson, 
Scottsdale,  AZ 
Dana  Singer, 

Missoula,  MT 
Liz  Dear, 

Great  Falls,  MT 


\ 
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Ami ’s  Addendum 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 


“MAC  Budget  Request  .  .  continued  from  page  1 
Solidify  Montana  ValuesThrough  the  Arts 

Restoration: 

1)  Restore  agency  to  minimum  operating  level  as  of  FY96: 

(This  is  not  additional  funding  to  our  agency  bottom  line; 
it  switches  federal  funding  to  general  fund) 

2)  ML  Arts  Council's  Organizational  Excellence  Grants: 

Restores  funds  for  agency  to  grant  to  Montana  arts 
organizations,  replacing  revenue  MAC  formerly  secured 
through  special  program  funding  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  (This  is  not  additional  funding 
to  our  agency  bottom  line— it  switches  federal  funding 
to  general  fluid) 

3)  The  Arts  Organization  Stabilization  Program: 

(This  program  represents  20%  of  funding  formerly  direct- 
funded  by  the  NEA  to  Montana’s  arts  organizations.  This 
program  will  be  used  to  match  the  agency’s  pending  NEA 
“Arts  are  Central”  application,  the  majority  of  funding  to 
be  used  for  grants  to  Montana  arts  organizations.) 

4)  Equipment 

In  addition,  we  have  developed  a  series  of  exciting  initiatives 
tied  to  reinforcing  Montana  values. 

Solidifying  Montana  Values  Initiatives: 

1)  Problem  Prevention  for  Kids  at  Risk — 

After  School  Arts  Program: 

2)  “Strengthening  Mt.  Families  Through  the  Arts"  Initiative:” 

3)  “Arts  Education  Benchmark  SAT  Test  Model  School  Pilot:” 

4)  “Artist-in-Residence  Program  Upgrade:" 

5)  “Montana  Folklife  Exhibit  and  Tour:" 

6)  “Montana  Folklife  Program”  funding  switch  from 
Cultural  Trust  to  general  fund: 

TOTAL  REQUEST 


$3132WWyr 


SlSO.OOO/yr 


$50,«Mt/yr 


$4,606  FY47 


$50,000 

$50,000 

$30,000 

$70,000 

$20,000 

$42,100 

$78O,S00fyr 


In  the  restoration  of  the  agency  and  through  the  special  Initiatives,  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  concentrates  on  the  arts  being  used  as  tools  to: 

Strengthen  Families . . . 

Arts  events  throughout  Montana  bring  families  together,  strengthen¬ 
ing  their  bonds  by  participating  together  as  a  family  in  meaningful, 
memorable  and  quality  experiences  which  provide  opportunities  to 
delve  into  important  issues  and  reinforce  values,  promoting  direct  and 
honest  communication. 

Prepare  Students  for  Jobs ... 

Study  of  the  arts  improves  student  SAT  scores  by  59  points  on  verbal 
and  44  points  on  math  (College  Exam  Board).  Study  of  the  arts  hones 
communication  skills  viewed  as  essential  for  hiring,  and  core  compe¬ 
tency  areas  needed  for  employment  are  improved  (U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor). 

Attract  Business . .. 

Amenities  such  as  cultural  opportunities  are  vitally  important  to 
business  owners  and  their  employees.  This  is  true  in  both  rural  and 
urban  communities.  A  vital  arts  environment  produces  a  community  in 
which  there  is  a  better  field  of  potential  employees,  as  well. 

Attract  and  Retain  Top-Notch  Employees  .... 

The  Business  Committee  for  the  Arts  recently  profiled  D  A. 

Davidson,  wherein  Ian  Davidson  attributed  their  company’s  low 
employee  turnover  ratio  largely  to  the  Company’s  support  of  the  arts. 
Cultural  amenities  are  very  important  in  employee  relocation  decision¬ 
making,  as  well. 

Build  local  economies  ... 

We  estimate  the  number  of  arts  organizations  in  Montana  at  over  500, 
reaping  an  economic  impact  roughly  estimated  at  $78  million.  In 
addition,  one  out  of  every  82  people  in  Montana’s  work  force  is  a 
working  artist,  according  to  the  1990  census,  accounting  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  economic  impact  estimated  at  $82  million.  The  arts  can  also 
contribute  mightily  to  downtown  revitalization,  as  did  the  renovation  of 
the  Alberta  Bair  Theatre  in  Billings.  A  healthy  non-profit  arts  industry 
stimulates  local  private  arts  industry,  as  well. 

Renew  community  ... 

The  arts  encompass  the  concept  of  community,  defining  who  we  are 
as  Montanans,  reflecting  our  values,  touting  our  proud  heritage,  and 
uniting  us  in  our  common  desire  to  celebrate  our  cultural  legacy  in  this 
The  Last  Best  Place. 


“$145,000  in  MAC  Grants  .  .  continued  from  page  1 


Statewide  Arts  Service  Organizations  were 
awarded  Organizational  Excellence  Awards,  as 
well  as  additional  special  funding  for 
“Underserved”  areas  of  the  state,  both  grants 
being  made  possible  through  support  from  the 
Nadonal  Endowment  for  the  Arts: 

Montana  Association  of  Symphony 

Orchestras:  $1,700  and  $2,701 

Montana  Art  Gallery  Director’s  Association: 

$3,300  and  $5,243 

Montana  Watercolor  Society: 

$1,000  and  $1,589 

Montana  Performing  Arts  Consortium: 

$3,300  and  $5,243 

Montana  Dance  Arts  Association: 

$1,400  and  $2,224 

Montana  Arts  Foundation: 

$5,900  and  $9,374 

Montana  Indian  Contemporary  Arts: 

$1,000  and  $1,589 

Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education: 

$1,800  and  $2,860 

Tour  Fee  Support  Funding  for  FY98-99. 
This  funding  will  be  used  by  the  following 
touring  companies  to  assist  rural  communities 
in  presenting  performances  of  the  groups.  This 
funding  is  made  possible  through  state  general 
fund: 

Montana  Repertory  Theatre: 

$2,750 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks: 

$2,750 

Vigilante  Theatre  Company: 

$2,750 

Missoula  Children’s  Theatre: 

$2,750 

Montana  Chorale: 

$1,000 

Montana  Transport  Company: 

$1,000 


Local  Arts  Agency  Salary  Assistance 
Awards,  made  possible  through  a  special  Local 
Arts  Agency  program  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts: 

Colstrip:  Schoolhouse  History  and  Art 
Center:  $3,333  (FY97) 

Dillon:  Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council: 
$3,335  (FY97) 

Helena:  Helena  Cultural  Alliance: 

$3,000  (FY98) 

Malta:  Litde  Rockies  Arts  Association: 
$3,250  (FY98) 

Red  Lodge:  Carbon  County  Arts  Guild: 
$4,666  (FY97) 

Forest  Heritage  Grants,  made  possible 
through  private  funding  by  Mr.  Yamaguchi 
from  Hokkaido,  Japan.  These  grants  fund 
projects  demonstrating  how  the  arts  can  make 
communities  more  economically  and  socially 
vital,  and  innovatively  use  their  natural  and 
human  resources  and  forest  heritage  to  achieve 
this. 

Kalispell:  Flathead  Valley  Community 
College  Foundation:  $2,681  (FY97) 

Browning:  Blackfeet  Community  College: 
$2,919  (FY97) 


CORRECTION 

No,  the  Arts  Council  was  not  trying  to 
see  if  people  were  paying  attention  when 
the  photo  error  appeared  in  the  last 
edition,  identifying  a  photo  of  John 
Frohnmayer  as  Howard  Gardner.  A 
production  error  occurred  for  which  the 
Arts  Council  apologizes  profusely. 


ArtistSearch 

ArtistSearch  is  published  bimonthly  by  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  ArtistSearch  welcomes 
submissions  of  photographs  (preferably  black  and 
white)  and  newsworthy  information  from  individual 
artists  and  arts  organizations.  The  deadline  for 
submissions  is  August  1  for  the  September/ 
October  issue.  Send  items  to:  Montana  Arts 
Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  Suite  252; 

PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ;  (406) 
444-6430,  or  fax  (406)  444-6548. 

All  items  in  ArtistSearch  may  be  reprinted 
unless  otherwise  noted.  Please  credit  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  as  well  as  any  byline. 


MAC  Vision  Statement 

The  vision  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council  is  that 
now  and  in  the  future  the  arts  will  be  central  to 
the  educational,  economic  and  cultural  well¬ 
being  of  our  state. 

The  Council  will  serve  as  a  dynamic  resource 
and  collaborative  agent  to  provide  creative 
leadership  and  to  serve  the  public  through 
artists,  arts  organizations  and  communities 
throughout  Montana.  The  agency  will  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  artists 
and  arts  organizations  across  the  state. 

The  Council’s  leadership  will  be  character¬ 
ized  by  creativity,  innovation,  decisiveness  and 
vision.  The  agency  will  achieve  its  goals  through 
being  informed  and  knowledgeable  in  concert 
with  the  needs  of  its  constituents. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  will  be  known  and 
valued  for  its  vision  in  promoting  education  and 
participation  in  the  arts. 

We  treasure  our  unique  regional  identity  and 
the  arts  and  cultural  heritage  of  the  people  who 
make  Montana  their  home.  In  recognizing 
Montana's  rich  cultural  diversity,  we  seek  to 
nurture  the  creative  spirit  that  gives  color,  sound 
and  form  to  our  past,  present  and  future. 

— Cultural  Congress/Rural  Arts  Roundup  1 994 
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$300,000  IN  STATE  “BED  TAX”  FUNDS 

Available  for  Community  Tourism  Infrastructure 


At  least  $300,000  in  state  accommodation  or 
“bed  tax”  funds  will  be  available  to  improve  or 
develop  Montana’s  tourism-related  infrastruc¬ 
ture  next  fall,  Montana  Commerce  Department 
Director  Jon  Noel  announced.  The  funds  are 
awarded  through  the  Commerce  Department’s 
Tourism  Infrastructure  Investment  Program 
(TOP)  administered  by  Travel  Montana,  the 
state’s  tourism  promotion  and  development 
effort. 

Communities  or  non-profit  organizations 
interested  in  applying  for  the  $300,000  in  TUP 
grants  can  contact  Travel  Montana,  406-444- 
2654,  for  application  forms  and  program 
guidelines.  The  TIIP  application  deadline  is 
August  1,  1996. 

The  TIIP  grants  are  designed  to  be  matching 
funds  for  non-profit  organizations  involved  in 
developing  new  tourism-related  products  or 
enhancing  existing  tourism-related  facilities  and 
services.  The  types  of  projects  eligible  for  grant 
awards  include: 

•  Project  construction  costs  for  building  new 
or  remodeling/enhancing/preserving  existing 
tourism  and  recreation  attractions,  historic  sites 
and  artifacts; 

•  Costs  associated  with  purchasing  new  and/ 
or  existing  tourism  and  recreation  attractions, 
historical  sites  and  artifacts; 


Gongrats  to  . . . 


Linda  Piccolo,  drama  coach  at  Jefferson 
High  School,  who  was  recently  named  the  best 
drama  coach  in  Montana  in  1995. 

The  Jefferson  High  School  drama  team 

The  team  was  recently  named  one  of  the  top  60 
teams  in  the  country. 

Sally  Garrett  on  the  publication  of  her  new 
book.  Centennial  Swan.  It  is  her  13th  novel  to 
be  published  and  her  first  historical. 

Susan  Floerchinger  of  Great  Falls,  winner  of 
a  1996  President’s  Award  for  Literary  Excel¬ 
lence.  Sponsored  by  Iliad  Press  and  the  National 
Authors  Registry,  it  is  granted  to  outstanding 
writers  who  have  participated  in  the  Iliad 
Literary  Awards  Program. 

Kate  Hunt  of  Kalispell,  selected  for  the 
“New  Art  of  the  West  5”  show,  Eiteljorg 
Museum,  Indianapolis,  July- August  and  her 
solo  show  at  the  Leedy/Voulkos  Gallery  in 
Kansas  City,  November-December. 

Sandra  Dal  Poggetto,  Helena,  granted  a 
fellowship  in  painting  by  the  Helene  Wurlitzer 
Foundation  of  New  Mexico  and  for  publication 
of  her  essay,  “Duccio  in  the  Eye  of  the  Hunt,” 
in  The  Structurists .  She  will  teach  drawing  at 
the  Holter  Museum,  Helena,  July  22-26. 


Farewell  to  . . . 


A1  Nash,  director  of  development  for  the 
Billings  Symphony,  has  departed  to  seek  a  new 
opportunity.  Thanks  to  A1  for  all  his  hard  work 
and  support.  Best  of  luck  in  the  future. 


Thanks  to  . . . 


Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts  for  their 
generous  contribution  towards  the  publication 
of  ArtistSearch.  Mary  Wiseman,  President  of 
the  MIA,  writes,  “On  behalf  of  the  MIA,  we 
feel  the  Arts  Council  is  doing  a  fabulous  job 
getting  information  to  Montana  artists  via 
ArtistSearch.  We  are  also  very  aware  of 
cutbacks  and  dwindling  funds.  It  is  the  hope  of 
MIA  that  our  small  contribution  might  in  some 
way  help  with  the  expenses.” 

Jack  Nickels,  Jr.,  Fort  Peck,  for  his  gener¬ 
ous  contribution  toward  the  Art  Beyond 
Boundaries  conference.  Jack  is  a  former 
Council  member  and  indefatigable  arts  advo¬ 
cate.  We  used  his  contribution  for  travel 
assistance  to  help  artists  attend  the  conference. 


•  Equipment  purchased  for  specific  tourism 
project  operation. 

In  1995,  $320,000  in  TIIP  grants  were 
awarded  to  four  Montana  projects.  The  Great 
Falls  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center 
received  $200,000;  Stevensville’s  St.  Mary’s 
Mission  and  Malta’s  Museum  of  the  Future 
projects  received  $50,000  each;  and  Billings’ 
Pictograph  Caves  Restoration  Project  was 
awarded  $20,000.  These  projects  were  selected 
from  23  applications.  A  Commerce  Depart- 
ment/Govemor’s  Tourism  Advisory  Council 
selection  committee  reviewed  and  ranked  those 
applications  and  submitted  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  Governor  Racicot  for  final  approval. 
That  same  process  will  be  used  for  the  1996 
program. 

TIIP  Guideline  Summary 

Funding:  Grant  funds  are  provided  by 
Montana’s  4%  Accommodations  Tax  which  is 
assessed  on  the  room  price  of  all  accommoda¬ 
tions  across  the  state,  including  campgrounds. 
The  amount  of  grant  funds  available  each  year 
will  be  set  by  Travel  Montana  in  its  normal 
budgeting  process. 

Grant  Awards:  Each  grant  will  be  a  minimum 
of  $20,000  and  the  maximum  will  be  set  by 


Condolences  to . . 


The  friends  and  family  of  Larry  Bareness, 
founder  of  Virginia  City  Players,  who  died 
April  20  of  natural  causes  at  his  home  in 
Mexico;  he  was  75  years  old.  A  memorial 
service  is  scheduled  June  20  in  Virginia  City 
for  the  Lewistown  native  and  former  University 
of  Montana  professor  who  helped  found  two 
Montana  theater  companies. 


Travel  Montana  each  year.  A  proposed  project 
may  receive  a  portion  or  all  of  the  grant  money 
available. 

Matching  Funds:  Project  sponsors  will  need 
to  provide  $1  funding  for  every  $2  in  funds 
provided  by  the  new  grant  program. 

Grant  Fund  Usage:  Only  non-profit  tourism- 
related  projects  are  eligible  for  the  grant  funds. 
Projects  to  be  encouraged  include  construction 
or  purchase  costs  for  new  buildings,  equipment 
of  remodeling/enhancing/preserving  existing 
tourism  and  recreation  attractions,  historic  sites 
and  artifacts.  Grant  funds  cannot  be  used  for 
operating  expenses,  marketing,  routine  mainte¬ 
nance  and  promotion. 

Grant  Review  and  Selection  Process:  An 
Infrastructure  Review  Committee  will  review 
and  rank  applications  received  by  August  1  of 
each  year.  The  committee  is  made  up  of  at  least 
one  representative  from  the  Montana  Com¬ 
merce  Department  Director’s  Office,  at  least 
one  representative  from  Travel  Montana  and  at 
least  three  representatives  from  the  Governor’s 
Tourism  Advisory  Council.  The  committee’s 
project  ranking  will  be  reviewed  by  the  full 
Tourism  Advisory  Council  and  the  Governor’s 
Office  will  be  asked  to  give  final  approval  to 
the  grant  fund  awards. 


(top)  Jim  Hatzell,  Rapid  City, 
left,  confers  with  his  model, 

Ken  Schmidt,  New  York,  in  mid¬ 
drawing  at  the  Western 
Heritage  Art  Sale  in  Great 
Falls  last  March. 

(bottom)  Rose  Clark  Fairfield, 
does  pastel  of  Ann  Marie 
Genger  a  the  same  show. 
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"Bed  Tax”  Funds 
Invested  In 
Montana 
Communities 

This  spring,  Choteau 
and  Lewistown  each 
received  $15,000  in 
state  “bed  tax”  funds 
for  local  tourism- 
related  projects.  Lt. 
Governor  Dennis 
Rehberg  delivered  the 
funds  to  the  two 
communities  as  part 
of  T ravel  Montana’s 
Community  Tourism 
Assessment  Grant 
Program. 

Choteau  will  use  the 
funds  for  improve¬ 
ments  at  the  Old  T rail 
Museum  Visitor 
Center  and  Rest  Area. 
Lewistown's  “bed  tax” 
grant  will  provide 
improvements  to  the 
facilities  of  the  Charlie 
Russell  Chew  Choo 
dinner  train.  In  May, 
Libby  was  awarded 
$15,000  to  assist  with 
the  development  of  a 
City  Convention 
Center.  Hamilton/ 
Bitterroot  Valley  was 
in  line  for  a  grant 
award  in  May  and 
Glendive  has  submit¬ 
ted  a  successful 
application.  Fort 
Belknap  and  Three 
Forks  submitted  grant 
fund  applications 
before  June. 

Each  of  the  listed 
communities  has 
completed  the  8- 
month  Community 
Tourism  Assessment 
Process  and  identified 
priority  projects  to 
expand  or  strengthen 
the  role  of  tourism  in 
their  local  economy. 
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Associate 
Memberships  and 
Workshop 
Announced 

The  Western 
Academy  of  Women 
Artists,  a  distin¬ 
guished  fellowship  of 
artists  living  and 
working  in  the  West, 
is  now  forming  an 
Associate  Member¬ 
ship.  The  group  is 
dedicated  to  encour¬ 
aging  the  growth  of 
semi-  and  non¬ 
professional  artists 
through  workshops, 
seminars,  and  annual 
show/sale  and 
possible  entry  into  the 
Signature  Group. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  you  can 
become  part  of  this 
exciting  fellowship 
write  to:  The  Western 
Academy  of  Women 
Artists,  Sheryl 
Goodman,  1550  N. 
Stapley  Dr.  #125, 
Mesa,  Arizona  85203 
or  call  503-579-6346. 


■IB 


rom  where  we  sit 


Carleen  Layne, 

Accountant 

I  enjoy  these  bimonthly 
...  or  is  that  semi¬ 
monthly  . . .  opportunities 
to  look  back  at  where 
I’ve  been. 

Now  that  I  don’t  do 
taxes  anymore  I  cel¬ 
ebrated  April  15th  by  getting  sick.  I  regretfully 
missed  a  training  on  Performance  Based 
Budgeting  and  the  Statewide  Service  Organiza¬ 
tions  meeting.  I  had  high  hopes  that  this  would 
be  my  opportunity  to  meet  Patty  from 
MAGDA.  We’ve  had  phone  and  paper  contact 
for  years,  but  have  never  met  face  to  face. 

Richard  Miller  from  the  State  Library  is 
moving  to  Nebraska  so  we  saw  him  off  at  the 
end  of  April.  He  has  been  great  to  work  with 
and  we  will  miss  him.  His  going  away  party 
was  the  best  organized  event  I've  ever  seen. 

I  made  a  trip  to  Tacoma  at  the  end  of  April 
and  saw  “the  mountain,”  as  they  call  Rainier, 
for  the  first  time.  In  fact,  we  saw  it  all  the  way 
to  the  Columbia  Gorge,  which  is  about  130 
miles  east.  It’s  magnificent. 

In  May  we  began  the  moving  process.  Our 
space  shrunk  nearly  in  half.  I  keep  trying  to  talk 
Fran  Morrow  into  coming  home  with  me  and 
organizing  my  house.  She  got  everyone’s 
space,  even  mine,  reorganized.  We  have  been 
major  packrats,  saving  every  piece  of  paper  that 
comes  and  goes  out  of  the  agency.  We  made 
some  progress  getting  rid  of  some  stuff-don’ t 
worry  ...  if  you  call  with  questions  we  should 
still  have  the  information  you  need. 

I  attended  some  accounting  and  auditing 
updates  in  May.  The  instructors  did  a  good  job 
of  keeping  us  awake,  which  is  my  standard  for 
how  good  an  accounting  class  is.  I’ve  also 
been  getting  training  in  payroll  and  employee 
benefits  and  data  base  management.  Who  says 
you  can’t  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks. 

I  missed  the  National  Symphony  tour  as  I 
had  a  prior  commitment  in  Wyoming  (speaking 
of  gorgeous  country-wow)  but  too  much  snow 
yet  to  walk.  I  understand  the  tour  was  fabulous 
and  regret  I  couldn’t  be  two  places  at  once. 

We’re  heading  into  summer-the  quiet  time  at 
the  Montana  Arts  Council-NOT!  Especially 
not  a  pre-legislative  summer  with  C&A  grants 
and  executive  budget  deadlines  coming  up 
along  with  all  the  regular  stuff  we  do.  I  will 
miss  Art  Beyond  Boundries  X  and  Genesis,  but 
they  sound  like  two  super  conferences  for  those 
who  do  get  to  go.  On  the  calendar  is  my  thirty- 
year  class  reunion  in  Anaconda  in  July.  I’m 
planning  to  have  a  fun  and  otherwise-filled 
summer.  Hope  you  all  do  the  same. 


Fran  Morrow, 

Director  of  Artists 
Services 

Montana  Heritage 
Project 

On  Friday,  April  19th, 
Francesca  and  I  traveled 
to  Chester  for  Chester 
High  School’s  day-long 
celebration  of  the  town  and  its  heritage,  a 
culmination  of  English  teacher  Renee 
Rasmussen’s  year-long  project.  As  you  may 
remember,  the  Montana  Heritage  Project  is 
funded  by  the  Art  Ortenberg  Liz  Claiborne 
Foundation  and  in  its  pilot  year  provided  funds 
and  other  resources  to  six  rural  schools  through¬ 
out  Montana.  The  focus  of  the  project  varies 
from  site  to  site,  but  the  goal  of  each  is  to 
strengthen  and  celebrate  their  own  cultural 
identity  through  self-study. 

Chester’s  Heritage  Festival  was,  in  short,  a 
smashing  success.  Classes  at  both  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  and  the  high  schools  were  sus¬ 


pended  for  the  day  so  that  all  the  students 
would  be  able  to  present,  participate  or  attend 
the  festivities.  From  my  observations  it  seemed 
that  half  the  town  attended,  as  well.  The  day 
began  with  a  style  show  of  vintage  wedding 
dresses  and  uniforms  gathered  from  various 
community  members  and  modeled  by  high 
school  students.  It  continued  with  wonderful 
storytelling  sessions  focusing  on  specific  times 
and  events  in  Chester’s  history  with  a  solid  core 
of  the  town’s  oldest  residents  recounting  their 
memories.  Renee’s  students  focused  on  the 
history,  and  changing  use  of  historic  buildings 
downtown;  and  in  the  gymnasium,  local  family 
histories  and  traditional  crafts  were  displayed 
and  explained. 

Key  to  the  success  of  the  Heritage  Festival 
was  local  genealogist  Pat  Ludwig’s  work  with 
seniors  interested  in  writing  their  family 
histories.  Pat  conducted  two  adult  education 
classes  focusing  on  genealogy  which  not  only 
helped  many  residents  research  and  write  their 
family  histories,  but  also  taught  them  the  latest 
in  computer  skills.  What  a  wonderful  way  to 
link  the  past  and  the  present!  Vi  Hills,  principal 
of  the  elementary  school  and  local  community 
organizer,  did  a  wonderful  job  coordinating  the 
festival’s  many  events.  After  sitting  in  Helena 
month  after  month  working  to  support  and 
coordinate  these  projects,  it  was  truly  delightful 
to  go  into  a  community  and  see  the  strong 
support  this  project  received.  Chester  is  a 
wonderful  example  of  what  we  hope  to  achieve 
in  this  project,  and  our  time  there  was  truly 
enjoyable. 

Hawthorne  Elementary  School’s  Annual 
Celebration  of  Children  and  the  Arts 

On  May  23rd,  I  had  another  chance  to  leave 
the  office  and  attend  Hawthorne  Elementary’s 
Annual  Celebration  of  Children  and  the  Arts  in 
Bozeman.  Walking  in  the  doors  of  Hawthorne,  I 
was  immediately  caught  up  in  the  excitement 
and  enthusiasm  of  children,  staff,  parents  and 
community  members.  As  with  Chester’s 
Heritage  Festival,  it  was  evident  that  everyone 
involved  felt  that  Hawthorne  belonged  to  them 
and  took  great  pride  in  that  ownership.  Art 
work  covered  the  walls  and  music  poured  from 
the  cafeteria  and  gymnasium.  A  live  auction  of 
student  art  provided  a  wonderful  finale  to  a  full 
day  of  events. 

I  want  to  commend  both  Hawthorne  Elemen¬ 
tary  and  the  Chester  Schools.  The  former  has 
found  innovative  ways  to  weave  performing, 
visual  and  literary  arts  into  the  curriculum  while 
the  latter  has  brought  a  strong  sense  of  culture 
and  community  pride  into  its  classrooms  and 
the  later  has  found  inovatie...  The  strong  spirit 
of  both  these  communities  was  truly  inspira- 

Francesca 
McLean,  Director  of 
Folklife  Programs 

Featuring  Folk  Artists 

This  month  I’d  like  to 
start  a  new  focus  for  my 
column:  featuring  a  folk 
artist  from  on-going 

survey  fieldwork.  To  inaugurate  this  change  I’ll 
be  focusing  this  column  on  Leona  Scoles  of 
Saco.  Mrs.  Scoles  has  carried  on  a  tradition  of 
making  braided  rugs  for  over  45  years.  Bom  96 
years  ago  in  Amherst  County,  Ohio,  on  the 
south  side  of  Lake  Erie,  Mrs.  Scoles  and  her 
family  came  to  a  homestead  near  Baker  when 
she  was  15  years  old.  Her  father’s  asthma 
required  a  drier  climate,  and  her  mother’s  uncle 
had  just  lost  a  son  and  needed  help  bringing  in 
that  year’s  crop. 

Mrs.  Scoles  spent  her  growing-up  years  on 
that  farm,  eventually  married.  She  and  her 
husband  worked  their  own  land  until  he  died  at 
the  age  of  72.  In  the  intervening  years  Mrs 


tional. 


I  Scoles  raised  eight  children,  ana  one  of  them, 

I  her  son  Walter  eventually  moved  to  the  Saco 
area.  Soon  after  she  was  widowed,  Mrs.  Scoles 
sold  the  farm  and  moved  to  Saco  to  be  nearer  to 
her  son.  Along  with  the  rugs  ,  she  ties  quilts  and 
crochets  and  has  always  done  handwork,  “to 
keep  my  hands  busy.”  She  began  rug  braiding 
later  in  life,  at  approximately  the  age  of  50,  and 
has  braided  at  least  100  rugs  since  then.  Mrs. 
Scoles  favors  bright  colors  for  her  rugs;  the 
black  and  white  photo  of  her  below  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  colors  of  the  rug  she  holds  on  her 
lap.  She  also  works  many  different  kinds  of 
materials  into  a  rug,  including  corduroy,  satin, 
double  knits,  cotton  and  wool,  varying  the 
thickness  and  taughtness  of  the  braid  according 
to  each  material. 

To  start  a  rug,  Mrs.  Scoles  creates  a  T-shaped 
piece  from  three  strips  of  material.  In  describ¬ 
ing  the  process  Mrs.  Scoles  told  fieldworker, 
Blanton  Owen,  “You  can’t  braid  (rug  strands) 
like  you  do  hair... you  have  to  make  a  square 
cross  in  order  to  make  them  (the  braids)  come 
in  together....”  She  braids  many  shorter  pieces 
and  fits  them  together  rather  than  using  multiple 
longs  strips.  This  makes  the  rug  fit  together 
well  and  lay  flat  as  they’re  stitched  together  to 
make  the  finished  rug.  She  stitches  the  braids 
together  with  nylon  cord  that  becomes  invisible 
—  and  quite  durable  —  once  the  rug  is  finished. 

Mrs.  Scoles  has  an  ingenious  method  for 
preparing  the  strips.  A  good  crease  is  crucial  to 
creating  workable  strips  for  braiding,  and  can 
require  ironing  individual  strips  for  hours  at  a 
time  to  create  a  proper  crease.  She  wraps  strips 
into  a  ball  with  all  the  ends  neatly  tucked  in. 
After  securing  the  ball  of  fabric  with  a  pin,  Mrs. 
Scoles  soaks  them  thoroughly  with  water  and 
places  it  in  a  200  degree  oven  for  at  least  an 
hour.  She  then  turns  off  the  oven  and  lets  the 
fabric  cool  overnight.  In  the  morning  the  fabric 
is  beautifully  creased  and  ready  to  use.  Visiting 
with  Mrs.  Scoles  during  the  interview,  was 
Sharon  Mandeville,  also  of  Saco,  who  taught 
herself  to  braid  rugs.  Sharon  and  Mrs.  Scoles 
discussed  various  techniques  for  working  with 
materials  in  order  to  make  a  mg  lay  flat  —  the 
trickiest  part  of  building  a  braided  mg.  Al¬ 
though  Sharon  didn’t  learn  directly  from  Mrs. 
Scoles,  their  relationship  illustrates  the  simple 
and  direct  way  that  traditions  are  carried  on  and 
refined  by  their  practitioners. 


Leona  Scoles,  96,  of  Saco,  with  one  of  her  brightly 
colored  hand-braided  rugs.  Photo  by  Blanton  Owen 
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Moving  Beyond  the  Profit  Motive 


The  following  remarks  were  presented  by  A.  Thomas 
Young,  Former  Executive  Vice-President,  Lockheed 
Martin  Corporation,  and  Chairman,  Business 
Committee  for  the  Arts,  Inc.  (BCA),  at  MIT's  Sloan 
School  of  Management,  Cambridge,  MA,  on  April  5, 
1995,  as  part  of  BCA 's  Executive  Lecture  Series. 

BCA  is  a  national  non-profit  organization,  founded  in 
1967,  that  encourages  business  to  invest  in  the  arts. 
Printed  here  with  permission. 

I  am  here  tonight  in  a  number  of  capacities — as 
a  business  executive,  chairman  of  the  national 
Business  Committee  for  the  Arts,  guest  speaker, 
but  no  prouder  role  than  as  a  Sloan  fellow  from 
the  class  of  1971-72. . . . 


It  truly  is  an  honor  to  be  invited  to  join  you 
tonight. . . . 

These  appearances  are  an  extension  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  benefits  I  derived  from  the 
Sloan  Program — the  opportunity  to  interact  with 
successful  people  of  diverse  backgrounds  in  a 
creative,  energizing  environment. 

Energizing  certainly  fit  the  description  of  my 
Sloan  class  the  day  we  met  with  Ben  Bradlee,  then 
the  Managing  Editor  of  the  Washington  Post. 
What  I  had  expected  to  be  a  routine  but  polite 
presentation  on  journalism  turned  into  a  raucous, 
contentious  debate  over  editorial  philosophy. .  . . 

Another  meeting  that  had  a  profound  impact 
upon  me,  and  is  especially  topical  this  evening, 
was  with  David  Rockefeller,  long-time  Chairman 
of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

It  was  clear  from  our  conversation  with 
Rockefeller  that  there  was  a  good  deal  more  to 
being  a  successful  business  executive  than 
understanding  P/E  ratios,  ROIs  and  how  to 
conduct  annual  meetings.  Rockefeller  truly  is  a 
global  citizen,  with  a  firm  grasp  of  leadership, 
innovation  and  human  psychology. 

He  employed  all  of  these  attributes  in  managing 
Chase  Manhattan,  and  they  were  very  much  in 
evidence  in  a  speech  he  made  nearly  30  years  ago 
to  the  Conference  Board. 

That  speech  spawned  the  Business  Committee 
for  the  Arts,  a  nationally  renowned  organization 
of  which  I  serve  as  Chairman. 

Rockefeller  said  then,  “The  modern  corporation 
has  evolved  into  a  social  as  well  as  an  economic 
institution.  Without  losing  sight  of  the  need  to 
make  a  profit,  it  has  developed  ideals  and 
responsibilities  going  far  beyond  the  profit 
motive.  It  has  become  a  full-fledged  citizen,  not 
only  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  headquar- 


There  are  those  who  would  argue  that 
today,  the  arts  should  be  entirely  self- 
supporting  with  ticket  prices  to  match. 


tered  but  of  the  country  and  indeed  the  world  . . 

Rockefeller  always  maintained  that  people 
associated  Chase  Manhattan  with  innovation, 
quality  and  concern  for  the  individual  because  of 
the  bank’s  strong  identification  with  the  arts.  It 
was  more  than  a  coincidental  relationship. 

It  is  imperative  today  that  business  leaders 
broaden  their  interests  to  embrace  concepts  that 
cannot  be  measured  with  precision  but  are 
fundamental  to  the  quality  of  our  lives.  As  a 
parent,  a  businessman  and  someone  who  takes  a 
great  interest  in  the  community  where  he  lives,  I 
place  the  arts  high  on  this  list. 

People  usually  understand  why  a  parent  or  a 
community  enthusiast  may  value  the  arts,  but 
question  why  a  cost-sensitive  businessman  is  so 
inclined. 

Speaking  earlier  of  the  press.  I’m  reminded  of  a 
story  about  the  arts  critic  who  was  given  tickets  to 
a  performance  of  Schubert’s  Unfinished  Sym¬ 
phony.  When  he  couldn’t  go,  he  gave  the  tickets 
to  his  publisher. 

The  next  day,  the  publisher  handed  him  a  memo 
outlining  what  was  wrong  with  the  concert.  “First, 
for  considerable  periods  the  four  oboe  players  had 


nothing  to  do.  Their  number  should  be  reduced. 
Second,  all  12  violins  were  playing  identical 
notes.  This  seems  an  unnecessary  duplication. 
And,  finally,  no  useful  purpose  is  served  by 
repeating  with  horns  the  passage  that  has  already 
been  handled  by  the  strings.” 

The  publisher  finished  by  saying,  ‘Tf  Schubert 
had  attended  to  these  matters  be  could  have 
reduced  the  symphony  from  two  hours  to  20 
minutes — then  he  might  have  had  time  to  finish 
it!” 

Efficiency  has  its  place,  particularly  in  the 
business  world  today,  but  in  an  enlightened, 
flourishing  society,  business  and  the  arts  comple¬ 
ment  one  another.  Both  test  the  envelope  of 

human  creativity,  intellect,  energy  and 
promise.  Both  seek  to  motivate,  to 
produce,  to  achieve  excellence,  to  grow, 
to  unite.  Both  contribute  to  each  other’s 
success. 

One  of  our  nation’s  most  prosperous 
and  generous  business  leaders,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  once  sought  to  “test  the 
envelope  of  human  creativity  and 
energy”  using  the  arts. 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  was 
deeply  in  debt  and  approached  Carnegie  for  a 
contribution.  He  was  about  to  sign  a  check  for 
$60,000  but  instead  decided  to  challenge  the 
musicians  by  offering  to  make  the  donation  after 
the  group  had  obtained  a  like  amount  of  money 
from  other  sources. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  musicians  returned  and 
happily  announced  they  had  met  Carnegie’s 
terms.  As  the  industrialist  handed  over  his  check, 
his  curiosity  was  piqued.  “Would  you  mind 
telling  me  who  donated  the  matching  funds?”  he 
asked. 

“Not  at  all,”  was  the  reply,  “from  Mrs. 
Carnegie.” 

Carnegie  certainly  would  have  agreed 
with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson’ s  observa¬ 
tion,  “that  no  man  can  sincerely  try  to 
help  another  without  helping  himself." 

That’s  a  noble  way  of  saying  what 
many  in  corporate  America  have  known 
for  a  long  time:  supporting  the  arts  is 
good  for  business.  It’s  good  because  the 
arts  more  fully  develop  the  potential  of 
our  employees.  I  suspect  not  many  of  our 
aerospace,  defense  or  research  scientists  also 
have  a  degree  in  art  or  music  studies.  Yet 
experience  shows  that  the  more  well-rounded  and 
intellectually  expansive  a  person  is,  the  more 
value  they  contribute  to,  and  derive  from  life. 

There’s  a  book  some  of  you  may  have  read 
called  “A  Kick  in  the  Seat  of  the  Pants"  by  Roger 
von  Oech.  In  it,  he  says  that  many  great  ideas 
have  come  from  people  poking  in  unfamiliar 
disciplines — often  the  arts — who  apply  what  they 
find  to  their  own  field. 

For  instance,  football  coach  Knute  Rockne  got 
the  idea  for  Notre  Dame’s  “four  horsemen" 
formation  while  watching  a  dance  perfor¬ 
mance.  World  War  I  military  designers 
borrowed  from  the  cubist  art  of  Picasso  to 
create  more  effective  camouflage  patterns. 

And  the  “unbreakable"  U.S.  military  code 
used  in  World  War  II  was  based  on  the 
Navajo  language. 

When  you  encourage  people  to  think  “outside 
the  box,”  in  a  larger  sense,  you  are  building  a 
more  effective  organization. 

Art  also  supports  business  through  its 
impact  upon  a  community’s  quality  of 
life. 

Some  years  ago,  the  newspaper 
Midlands  of  England  carried  an  article 
about  the  lack  of  punctuality  of  the  bus 
service  between  the  towns  of  Bagnall 
and  Greenfields,  and  the  long  lines  of 
would-be  passengers  that  built  up  at 
each  stop.  Further,  it  seemed  that  drivers 
were  passing  the  would-be  passengers  with  a 
smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand — all  without 
stopping. 

Responding  to  stinging  criticism,  a  bus 
company  official  was  quoted  as  saying,  “It  is 
impossible  for  the  drivers  to  keep  to  their  time 
schedules  if  they  must  stop  for  passengers." 

Now,  as  any  enterprising  business  leader  can 
tell  you,  keeping  to  schedule  is  an  important 
element  of  customer  service  but  it  doesn’ t 
necessarily  guarantee  customer  satisfaction. 
Successful  businesses  do  more  than  simply  pass 


through  a  community. 

After  all,  we  share  communities  with  some 
pretty  important  people  who  impact  our  families, 
our  businesses,  and  our  own  lives.  We  have  a 
vested  interest  in  living  where  the  quality  of  life 
attracts  the  very  best  employees,  customers, 
suppliers  and  government,  academic  and  civic 
leaders.  It  is  inconceivable  that  such  a  quality  can 
exist  wherever  the  arts  are  silent. 

For  the  CEOs  among  us,  the  practical  econom¬ 
ics  case  for  the  arts  is  persuasive.  Few  here 
tonight  may  realize  that  the  arts  employ  more  than 
a  million  people,  generate  an  economic  impact  of 
nearly  $40  billion  a  year  and  contribute  more  than 
$3  billion  in  annual  federal  taxes. 

Yet,  our  federal  government’s  support  for  the 
arts  is  just  64  cents  per  taxpayer  compared  to  $32 
per  taxpayer  (38  cents  in  1996)  spent  in  Canada 
and  $35  in  Europe. 

Jim  Wolfensohn,  the  head  of  the  World  Bank, 
has  said,  “the  future  of  the  U.S.  will  be  greatly 
affected  by  how  successfully  we  provide  support 
for  the  arts  in  the  years  ahead.” 

Wolfensohn  clearly  was  talking  about  the 
United  States’  position  in  the  world  and  the 
degree  to  which  our  values  will  define  future 
global  societies.  Interestingly,  tomorrow  marks 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  launching  of  the  first 
communications  satellite.  Early  Bird. 

Consider  the  impact  that  communication 
satellites  have  had  in  transmitting  American 
culture,  values  and  quality  of  life  across  even  the 
opaque  political  boundaries  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

Our  national  reverence  for  the  arts  is  a  time- 
honored  value.  Thomas  Jefferson  noted  the 
importance  of  education  and  culture  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  when  he  said  a  nation  could  never  be 
ignorant  and  also  be  free. 


Recently,  I  attended  the  opening  of  a  special 
exhibit  of  Jefferson’s  original  drawings  and 
designs  for  the  University  of  Virginia.  Jefferson’s 
accomplishments  spanned  government,  diplo¬ 
macy,  business  and  the  arts  and  each  area  of 
expertise  made  the  other  much  stronger. 

Several  decades  after  Jefferson,  Abraham 
Lincoln  said  the  arts  are  the  best  thing  we  have  to 
remind  us  why  we  all  still  agree  to  cohere  as  a 
people. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  today,  the  arts 
should  be  entirely  self-supporting  with  ticket 
prices  to  match. 

Consider,  though,  what  might  happen  at  New 
York’s  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  The  cost  of 
admission  is  $7,  not  enough  by  far  to  cover  the 
museum's  budget.  In  fact,  only  9.6  percent  of  the 
Museum’s  budget  is  derived  from  ticket  sales. 

The  rest  comes  from  gifts,  endowment  income 
and  government  grants. 

If  the  grants  were  to  disappear,  the  price  of 
admission  to  the  Museum  would  undoubtedly 
have  to  increase.  What  would  be  the  effect,  for 
instance,  of  an  admission  price  of  $25  or  even  $50 


compared  to  $7? 

Surely,  access  to  the  Museum  would  be 
economically  stratified,  limited  to  those  with  the 
ability  to  pay  premium  prices.  Many  middle- 
income  wage  earners,  and  even  more  devastating, 
a  large  majority  of  students,  could  not  easily 
afford  such  a  premium. 

This  would  be  a  profound  tragedy  because 
inclusiveness  is  the  greatest  gift  the  arts  bestows. 
There  are  no  minimum  requirements,  right  or 
wrong  reactions  or  special  credentials  needed  in 
(continued  on  page  8) 


It  is  imperative  today  that  business  leaders 
broaden  their  interests  to  embrace  concepts  that 
cannot  be  measured  with  precision  but  are 
fundamental  to  the  quality  of  our  lives. 


If  the  grants  were  to  disappear,  the  price  of 
admission  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
would  undoubtedly  have  to  increase.  What  would 
be  the  effect,  for  instance,  of  an  admission 
$25  or  even  $50  compared  to  $7? 


Jim  Wolfensohn,  the  head  of  the 
World  Bank,  has  said,  "the  future  of 
the  U.S.  will  be  greatly  affected  by  how 
successfully  we  provide  support  for  the 
arts  in  the  years  ahead.  ” 
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Collaborations  ‘R’  Us 

Many  excellent 
materials  have  been 
published  on  collabora¬ 
tion,  conflict  resolution, 
planning,  evaluation, 
and  promotion.  This  is 
a  sampling  of  publica¬ 
tions  that  can  assist 
you. 

Audience  Develop¬ 
ment:  A  Planning 
Toolbox  for  Partners. 

by  Romalyn  Tilghman. 
Washington,  DC: 
Association  for 
Performing  Arts 
Presenters,  1994. 

Collaboration:  What 
Makes  It  Work,  by 
Paul  W.  Mattesich  and 
Barbara  R.  Monsey.  St. 
Paul,  MN:  Amherst  H. 
Wilder  Foundation, 

1992. 

Collaborating 
(Finding  Common 
Ground  for  Multiparty 
Problems)  by  Barbara 
Gray.  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  1989. 

Collaboration 
Handbook:  Creating, 
Sustaining,  and 
Enjoying  the  Journey, 
by  Michael  Winer  and 
Karen  Ray.  St.  Paul, 
MN:  Amherst  H.  Wilder 
Foundation,  1994. 

Collaborative 
Leadership,  by  David 
Chrislip  and  Carl  E. 
Larson.  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  1994. 

Creative  Collabora¬ 
tions:  A  Workbook  to 
Aid  in  the  Establish¬ 
ment  of  Formal 
Partnerships  between 
School  District  Art 
Supporters  and 
Community  Arts 
Organizations  for  the 
Benefit  of  Arts 
Education,  Colorado 
Alliance  for  Arts 
Education.  Denver: 
CAAE,  November 
1994. 

A  Study  of  the 
Western  Alliance  of 
Arts  Administrators 
(WAAA)  Equity 
Program  Collabora¬ 
tions.  Conducted  by 
Richard  Linzer  and 
Associates.  San 
Francisco:  Western 
Alliance  of  Arts 
Administrators,  1995. 
Phone:(415)621-4400 

From  Toolbox,  the 
Colorado  Council  on 
the  Arts’  newsletter. 
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Interactive  Theater 
Noted 

“Applied  and 
Interactive  Theater”  is 
the  term  being  used  to 
encompass  a  variety  of 
theater  styles  that 
operate  for  “other  than 
(or  for  more  than)  arts 
and  entertainment 
purposes,"  according 
to  Joel  Plotkin,  whose 
Applied  and  Interactive 
Theater  Guide  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  (http  J 
/csep. sunyit.edu/-joel/ 
guide.html)  attempts  to 
list  and  interconnect 
groups  working 
worldwide  in  drama 
therapy,  psychodrama, 
sociodrama,  playback 
theater,  community 
issues  theater.  Theater 
of  the  Oppressed  (Boal 
Techniques),  participa¬ 
tory  theater,  improvisa¬ 
tion  and  training  and 
development.  His 
Community  Issues 
Theater  listings  are 
divided  into  issue-focus 
areas  such  as  AIDS, 
substance  abuse, 
homelessness,  gender 
issues,  violence 
prevention,  intergroup 
violence,  family  life, 
differing  abilities, 
community  change  and 
identity,  elders  and 
corrections.  Among  the 
25  theater  companies 
listed  there  so  far  are 
Geese  Theater  of  New 
Hampshire,  working  in 
prisons  with  guards 
and  inmates;  Headlines 
Theater,  working  with 
First  Nations  communi¬ 
ties  in  British  Columbia; 
Australia’s  Contact 
Youth  Theater,  working 
with  Aboriginal  and 
Torres  Straits  Island¬ 
ers;  New  York’s  World 
of  Culture  for  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts,  working  in 
Gaza  with  Israelis  and 
Palestinians  (together), 
and  Illusion  Theater  of 
Minneapolis,  working 
with  a  law  firm  on 
sexual  harassment 
issues.  Listings  include 
contact  info  and  some 
have  clickable 
homepage  links. 


The  True  Value  of  Public  Funding  for  Arts  Education 


By  Richard  T.  Notkin,  Ceramic  Artist 

Over  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  much 
criticism  over  public  funding  for  the  arts  and 
arts  education.  The  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  (NEA)  has  been  singled  out  for  much 
of  this  criticism,  and  has  been  used  as  a 
scapegoat  to  advance  the  narrow  agendas  of 
many  politicians.  Fueling  this  controversy  is 
the  assertion  that  the  NEA  funds  pornography. 
Everyone  who  has  followed  this  issue  is  aware 
of  the  most  notorious  examples  of  NEA  funded 
art,  and  it  is  understandable  why  these  works 
may  be  objectionable  to  many  Americans. 
Consider,  however,  the  numerical  proportion  of 
grams  and  fellowships  awarded  by  the  NEA 
over  its  32-year  history.  Opponents  have 
scrutinized  the  NEA  with  a  fine-toothed  comb, 
and  have  identified  fewer  than  40  projects 
which  they  object  to,  out  of  a  total  of  over 
100,000  grants.  Robert  Hughes,  the  art  critic 
for  ‘Time”  magazine,  pointed  out  that  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  NEA  over  a  few  controversial  grants  is 
like  recommending  the  elimination  of  the  Navy 
because  of  the  ‘Tailhook”  scandal. 

Some  will  argue  that  it  is  not  the  few 
controversial  grants  which  are  the  issue,  but  the 
entire  philosophy  of  public  funding  for  the  arts. 
One  of  the  largest  programs  funded  by  the 
NEA  is  the  Artist-in- Education  program,  which 
has  reached  millions  of  school  children. 

But  it,  too,  is  under  attack  by  those  who 
claim  the  arts  education  is  a  “frill”  and  not 
“basic"  to  the  educational  needs  of  our  chil¬ 
dren.  While  the  basic  skills,  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  are  indeed  the  fundamental 
educational  objectives,  the  teaching  of  creative 
skills  through  arts  education  is  also  very 
important. 

A  computer  can  be  programmed  with  far 
more  vocabulary,  math,  science  and  engineer¬ 
ing  facts  than  a  human  could  ever  absorb,  and  it 
will  still  not  be  able  to  write  a  novel  or  design 
an  innovative  automobile. 

Observe  a  preschooler  or  kindergartner 


A  Visit  to  C.S. 

A  Framework  for 
Aesthetic  Literacy 

By  Tom  Mollgaard,  Director  of  U  M 
Achievement  Television  Project  &  Framework 
for  Aesthetic  Literacy  Ambassador 

Staff  and  faculty  were  excited  that  1  had 
requested  to  observe  the  mentoring  program  of 
the  Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy,  and  they 
warmly  invited  me  into  the  school.  What  I 
discovered  were  eighth  grade  students,  their 
teachers  and  artists  engaged  in  deeply  meaning¬ 
ful  work  in  a  variety  of  art  forms. 

School  atmosphere  and  climate  can  be 
difficult  to  describe.  In  some  ways  this  middle 
school  was  like  a  studious  university  library. 
But  it  was  not  quiet.  African  drums  echoed 
down  one  hallway;  student-conducted  video¬ 
taped  interviews  were  being  held;  and  a  small 
choral  group  was  working  on  the  choreography 
for  a  lively  song.  In  other  classrooms,  students 
were  engaged  in  the  meditative  grace  of 
calligraphy,  the  delicateness  of  jewelry  making, 
the  strength  of  pottery  wheels,  the  sharpness  of 
wood  carving,  and  the  images  of  computer 
graphics. 

Students  and  teachers  resonated  with  pride. 
Art  work  was  displayed  on  every  wall.  Even  a 
special  room  had  been  set  aside  to  serve  as  a 
museum  for  student  work.  The  displays  were  as 


modeling  a  lump  of  clay  or  standing  with  brush 
in  hand  in  front  of  a  painting  easel.  They  rarely 
need  encouragement,  for  creating  involves  an 
inner  journey  through  the  imagination,  which 
young  children  possess  in  abundance.  Further¬ 
more,  the  arts  offer  a  realm  of  exploration 
which  lies  beyond  rigid  systems  and  rules.  By 
third  or  fourth  grade,  however,  many  of  these 
previously  enthusiastic  youngsters  become 
fearful  of  their  abilities  to  create.  It  is  heart¬ 
breaking  to  hear  ten-year-olds  say,  “But  I  can’t 
draw,”  or  “I’m  afraid  to  get  my  clothes  dirty.” 
By  the  time  students  enter  high  school,  those 
who  still  have  the  confidence  and  desire  to 
create  are  in  the  minority. 

As  exercises  are  designed  to  keep  the  body 
fit,  arts  education  develops  young  students’ 
creative  skills.  Without  arts  education,  the 
creative  spirit,  like  unused  muscles,  begins  to 
atrophy.  Eliminating  arts  education  would  be  as 
ludicrous  as  ending  physical  education. 

Creating  also  involves  learning  to  express 
innermost  feelings  and  personal  perceptions  of 
the  world  around  us.  Van  Gogh  could  make  us 
feel  chilled  to  the  bone  with  a  sky  of  swirling, 
deep  purple-blue  brushstrokes,  or  could  make 
us  sweat  by  painting  the  sky  an  intense  primary 
yellow.  The  unique  perceptions  of  artists  enable 
us  to  perceive  the  world  in  new  ways. 

Arts  education  contributes  to  all  fields  of 
human  endeavor  by  encouraging  creative 
problem  solving.  The  world  faces  many 
problems — technical,  medical,  environmental, 
political,  etc. — which  will  require  creative 
solutions.  In  the  past,  individuals  who  make  the 
greatest  impact  on  our  world  were  highly 
creative  in  their  approach,  daring  to  push 
beyond  conventional  thinking. 

Consider,  for  example,  Orville  and  Wilbur 
Wrights’  design  and  construction  of  a  “flying 
machine,”  Jonas  Salk's  development  of  a  polio 
vaccine,  and  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  non-violent 
campaign  for  political  change  and  racial 
equality.  Each  of  these  individuals  took  risks 
and  charted  new  territory;  each  contributed  to 


thought  provoking  as  any  gallery. 

I  could  not  help  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
quality  of  the  work  being  produced.  1  still  have 
a  clear  vision  of  a  clay  goblet  with  a  stem  of 
twisted,  gnarled  branches.  One  student  proudly 
displayed  the  wooden  knife  he  had  been 
carving.  The  handle  was  an  elegantly  detailed 
eagle.  As  I  journeyed  from  room  to  room, 
students  and  teachers  alike  looked  up  with 
flushed,  happy  faces  that  belies  the  contentment 
of  flow — that  mental  state  of  deep  engagement 
when  time  and  the 
world  disappear  and 
all  that  exists  is  the 
act  of  creation. 

The  teachers  were 
so  proud  of  what  the 
students  were 
accomplishing.  One 
passionately  com¬ 
mented,  “If  only  you 
knew  these  students.” 

Another  noted  that, 

“It  has  been  so 
effective  because  the 
artists  are  so  excel¬ 
lent.  And  they  have 
experience  working 
with  students.” 

Another  reason  for 
the  success  was  that 


Richard  Notkin  at  work  in  his  studio. 


changing  our  world  in  positive  and  profound 
ways. 

And  for  the  few  students  who  later  choose  a 
profession  within  the  arts,  that  is  a  valuable 
role  as  well.  Can  you  imagine  human  civiliza¬ 
tion  without  art?  Artists,  writers,  dancers, 
musicians,  actors  and  those  of  all  modes  of 
expression  provide  and  nurture  the  warm  spark 
of  our  creative  human  spirit  which  keeps  hope 
alive.  Each  act  of  creativity  is  an  affirmation  of 
our  unique  human  spirit,  and  the  ripple  effect 
of  many  creative  acts — our  collective  creativ¬ 
ity — eventually  reaches,  touches  and  benefits 
the  whole  of  humanity. 

Richard  Notkin  is  a  ceramic  artist  who  lives  and 
works  in  Helena.  He  has  been  awarded  several 
artist  fellowships  from  public  endowments  and 
private  foundations,  and  has  taught  and  exhibited 
throughout  the  United  States,  in  Europe,  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East. 


Mentor  Program 

the  mentoring  program  was  scheduled  for  two 
solid  days  in  a  row.  This  permitted  students  to 
have  significant  contact  with  the  artist  and  a 
block  of  time  to  produce  quality  art. 

At  one  point  a  bell  rang  and  the  sixth  and 
seventh  graders  passed  to  their  regularly 
scheduled  classes.  One  sixth  grade  girl  long¬ 
ingly  looked  in  at  a  mask  workshop.  The 
teacher  near  her  promised,  “Don’t  worry, 
you’ll  get  to  do  this  too.”  A  seed  has  been 
planted. 


Student  at  C.S.  Porter  School  in  Missoula 


Porter  Middle  School  - 
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ellowship  Spotlights 


Rande  Mack,  Creative  Writing 

Until  recently,  Rande  Mack  had  kept  his  poetry  mostly  to  himself,  something  he  did  for  entertainment  and 
enlightenment.  Now  he  says,  “After  winning  the  Fellowship  I  have  more  confidence  in  my  work  and  I  am 
more  involved  in  trying  to  find  the  light  of  day  for  more  of  my  poetry.”  He  has  had  one  poem  accepted  for 
publication  since  winning  the  MAC  Fellowship  in  Literature,  but  he  finds  rejection  slips  less  important  than 
they  once  were.  “The  Fellowship  award  has  validated  my  work,"  he  explains. 

Rande  is  a  fourth-generation  Montanan  who  keeps  pretty  busy  with  his  family,  the  great  outdoors  and 
work.  But,  he  says,  “whenever  I  can  squeeze  some  time  in,  I  try  to  write  a  little.”  And  even  though  he  is 
hard  pressed  to  find  time  to  write,  he  is  honored  to  be  chosen  as  a  Fellowship  winner. 

On  the  difficulty  of  writing  poetry  Rande  says,  “my  words,  the  ones  I  call  poems,  never  come  easy.  But 
the  absolute  sensations  I  experience  when  I  create  a  fresh  perspective  depreciate  the  frustrations  I  encounter 
rummaging  through  words  hoping  for  the  right  fit.” 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  his  recent  work: 


skin  and  bone  and  the  bartender’s  bible 

great  secrets  crow  from  every  shady  grove  on  ink  street 
pilgrims  puncture  monkey  glands  with  black  thorns 
and  feed  their  yellow  parrots  wild  oats 

everything  but  the  evening  gun 
and  buddha’s  punch  come  again 
like  cherry  blossoms  on  a  windy  comer 

upstairs  naked  ladies  point  their  lady  fingers 

at  the  grasshoppers  darkening  an  old  fashioned  sunrise 

they  throw  broken  spurs  at  the  barking  dogs 

cowboys  chop  down  the  up  in  the  air  lone  tree 

and  glad  eye  every  mother  sherman  peddling  prairie  oysters 

satan’s  whiskers  bum  everything  but  the  dog's  noses 


firemen’s  sour  angel  faces  weep  no  more  as 
they  follow  some  moth  through  the  rock 
and  rye  and  homestead  seventh  heavens 

boilermakers  sledgehammer  golden  screws  into  rainbows 
tin  weddings  are  silver  bullets  squeezed  between  a  bee’s  knees 
bushrangers  ping  pong  fare-thee-wells  between  the  sheets 

in  white  shadows  of  moonlight 
the  sour  kisses  of  bloody  mary 
are  beauty  spots  on  a  blue  monday 

Rande  Mack 
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Victory  in  the  House  for 
Local  Arts  Agencies! 

By  Bob  Lynch,  NALAA  President  and  CEO 
and  Nina  Ozlu,  Vice  President,  Government 
Affairs  and  Development 

The  local  arts  agency  field  has  much  to 
celebrate  this  week.  The  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  Interior  passed  an 
amendment  to  reinstate  the  ability  of  local  arts 
agencies  to  subgrant  federal  NEA  dollars.  The 
Subcommittee  also  set  the  FY97  appropriations 
bill  for  the  NEA  at  $99.5  million. 

Legislative  Highlights 

Local  arts  agencies  achieved  a  very  big 
victory  specific  to  our  field.  During  mark-up  of 
the  FY97  Interior  Appropriations  bill,  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
Interior  unanimously  accepted  by  voice  vote  an 
amendment  sponsored  by  long-time  arts 
advocate  Representative  Sidney  Yates  (D-IL) 
to  reinstate  the  ability  of  local  arts  agencies  to 
subgrant  federal  NEA  dollars.  NALAA  worked 
extensively  with  members  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  to  educate  them  on  the  impor¬ 
tant  and  unique  role  of  local  arts  agencies  in 
matching  and  subgranting  federal  dollars  at  the 
local  level.  As  you  may  recall,  NALAA’s 
congressional  testimony  this  year  reflected  our 
strong  position  on  this  issue. 

The  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  Interior  also  set  the  funding  level  for  the 
NEA’s  budget  for  the  upcoming  year.  The 
House  subcommittee  appropriated  $99.5 
million,  which  is  the  same  level  of  funding  as 
the  current  year  and  the  minimum  requested  by 
the  arts  community.  This  funding  level  also 
marks  a  significant  achievement  by  the 


grassroots  arts  field  for  having  our  voices  heard 
about  the  importance  of  the  NEA  in  communi¬ 
ties  across  the  country. 

Strategically  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
House  Subcommittee’s  mark-up  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  bill,  NALAA  along  with  other 
national  arts  service  organizations  rallied  to 
help  Representative  Rick  Lazio  (R-NY) 
coordinate  a  sign-on  letter  campaign  to  Speaker 
of  the  House  Newt  Gingrich,  urging  the 
leadership’s  support  for  continued  funding  for 
the  NEA  at  a  minimum  funding  level  Of  $99.5 
million.  A  strong  and  cohesive  group  of  29 
House  Republicans  signed  the  letter 

Funding  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  (NEH)  and  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services  (IMS)  was  also  set  by  the  House 
Subcommittee.  NEH’s  funding  level  was  set  at 
$99.5  million,  which  reflects  the  same  funding 
level  as  the  amount  that  the  Subcommittee  set 
last  year,  but  $10.5  million  less  than  the  final 
conferences  amount  of  $1 10  million.  The  IMS 
budget  was  also  set  at  a  level  funding  of  $21 
million. 

Next  Steps 

The  full  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  mark  up  the  FY97  Interior  bill  June  12. 

The  bill  will  then  be  reported  out  of  this 
committee  and  be  ready  for  a  House  floor  vote 
during  the  week  of  June  17th.  As  in  previous 
years,  the  NEA’s  funding  will  be  vulnerable 
during  the  floor  debate  to  amendments  seeking 
to  cut  or  eliminate  the  Endowments  budget. 
After  the  House  completes  this  process,  the  bill 
will  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  Interior  for  a  mark  up  of 
the  bill.  There  is  a  chance  of  an  increase  in  the 
FY97  appropriations  for  the  cultural  agencies 
in  the  Senate.  It  will  be  important  for  the 
Senate  to  also  approve  the  subgranting  allow¬ 
ance  for  local  arts  agencies. 


j  During  a  media  residency  with  the  Artists  in 
j  Schools/Communities  media  artist,  Clara  Pincus, 
the  4th  and 5th  grade  students  at  Bozeman’s  Willson 
Science  and  Technology  School  learn  various  skills 
in  theater  and  media  technology. 


Willson  School  students  shoot  a  public  service 
announcement  about  the  problem  of  too  much 
garbage  with  media  artist  Clara  Pincus. 
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Music  Rewires  the 
Brain 

New  brain  studies 
show  that  early  music 
training  rewires  neural 
circuits,  according  to 
German  researchers 
quoted  recently  in 
Newsweek  magazine. 
Such  training  enlarges 
circuits  of  the  cortex 
dedicated  to  math  and 
logic  and  may  help 
develop  spatial  skills. 
Music-educated 
children  in  a  UC-Irvine 
study,  says 
Newsweek,  showed 
better  ability  to  work 
mazes,  draw  geomet¬ 
ric  figures  and  copy 
patterns.  “The  Mozart 
effect,”  says  the  UC 
team,  “excites  the 
inherent  brain 
patterns  and  en¬ 
hances  their  use  in 
complex  reasoning 
tasks.  Likewise,  in  a 
separate  report  from 
the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference 
(MENC),  the  College 
Entrance  Exam  Board 
says  that  SAT-takers 
with  experience  in  the 
arts  outperformed 
their  nonarts  peers  on 
the  test  in  1995, 
especially  those  with 
coursework  in  music. 
(See  Hot  Facts., 
MENC:  800-336- 
3768. 
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America’s  Nonprofit 
Theatres  Show 
Growth 

TCG's  national  report 
Theatre  Facts  1995 
reveals  ticket  sales 
compensate  for  a 
slowdown  in  contributed 
income.  In  the  1994-95 
season,  nonprofit 
professional  theatres 
experienced  institutional 
growth  for  the  first  time 
in  five  years,  according 
to  a  report  published  in 
a  special  pull-out 
section  of  the  April  1 996 
issue  of  American 
Theatre  magazine.  The 
report  shows  overall 
earnings  grew  at  a 
faster  pace  than 
expenses  among  66 
tracked  theatres. 

Despite  slowed  growth 
in  contributed  income, 
total  income  for  the 
theatres  tracked  in  the 
study  exceeded 
expenses  in  1995, 
resulting  in  their  first 
aggregate  surplus  in  the 
five-year  survey  period. 

“The  leaders  of  our 
nonprofit  theatres  have 
responded  to  national 
attacks  on  cultural 
funding  by  successfully 
rethinking  and  reem¬ 
phasizing  local  market¬ 
ing  campaigns  and 
outreach  efforts,” 
commented  John 
Sullivan,  executive 
director  of  TCG.  “After 
30  years  of  remarkable 
expansion,  the  nonprofit 
theatre  is  demonstrating 
considerable  agility  in 
adapting  to  an  increas¬ 
ingly  perilous  climate  for 
the  creation  of  nonprofit 
culture.” 

This  agility  will  be 
further  challenged  by 
deeper  funding  cuts 
anticipated  next  year. 
(Theatre  Facts  1995) 
reports  that  while  state 
and  city/county  support, 
as  well  as  individual  and 
corporate  giving, 
experienced  some 
growth  in  1995,  severe 
cutbacks  in  federal 
support  and  this  yeari s 
decline  in  foundation 
giving,  raise  serious 
questions  about  the 
future  of  the  nonprofit 
theatre  movement’s 
traditional  funding 
structure. 


Dld  YOU  Know 


/  The  NEA  costs  each  American  only  38 
cents  each  year.  That  investment  makes 
possible: 

Symphonies  &  Chamber  Music,  Children’s 
Festivals,  Operas,  Book  Festivals  &  Poetry 
Readings,  Concerts  in  the  Park,  Jazz  Festi¬ 
vals,  Puppetry  Theaters,  Local  Shakespeare 
Festivals,  Community  Planning,  Folk  Festi¬ 
vals,  Artists  in  the  Schools,  Museum  &  Gal¬ 
lery  Exhibitions,  Dance  on  Tour,  Literacy 
Programs,  Mobile  Art  Galleries,  Children’s 
Museums,  Fourth  of  July  Festivals,  At-Risk 
Youth  Projects,  historic  renovation,  down¬ 
town  revitalization. 

These  projects  are  part  of  the  cultural  legacy 
Americans  leave  to  future  generations. 

/  The  NEA  makes  the  arts  accessible  to 
all  Americans. 

The  NEA  ensures  that  art  is  not  just  avail¬ 
able  to  the  wealthy  in  urban  centers.  Since 
the  NEA  was  created  30  years  ago,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  arts  organizations  has  dramatically 
increased:  nonprofit  theaters  have  grown  from 
56  to  over  600,  orchestras  have  doubled  in 
number  to  over  1 ,600,  opera  companies  have 
grown  from  27  to  over  1 20,  dance  companies 
have  grown  from  37  to  over  400  and  public 
arts  agencies  in  small  towns  and  cities  have 
grown  to  over  3,800. 


y  Each  year,  more  people  attend  per¬ 
forming  arts  events  than  all  professional 
sports  events  combined. 

The  NEA  has  awarded  o9er  1 10,000  grants 
to  thousands  of  American  artists  and  arts 
organizations  in  all  50  states.  (Less  than  40  of 
these  grants  have  been  considered  controver¬ 
sial.) 

Already,  federal  funding  cuts,  coupled  with 
rising  costs  of  producing  quality  art,  have 
forced  some  ticket  prices  to  skyrocket,  mu¬ 
seum  hours  to  be  shortened  and  outreach 
programs  to  be  cut  back  or  eliminated. 

/  The  NEA  is  America’s  leader  in 
promoting  arts  education. 

The  NEA  has  put  tens  of  thousands  of 
artists  in  the  nation’s  schools  through  artists 
residencies,  school  performances  and  master 
classes. 

The  arts  help  students  develop  confidence 
and  creativity,  inspire  self-expression,  moti¬ 
vation  and  discipline,  and  improve  problem¬ 
solving,  reasoning,  speaking  and  writing 
skills — all  needed  to  compete  in  the  future 
high-tech  workforce. 

>/  Each  NEA  dollar  attracts  an  average  of 
$12  from  other  funding  sources. 

Each  Endowment  grant  is  a  fundraising 
catalyst  leveraging  additional  contributions 
from  local  and  state  agencies,  corporations. 


WESTAF  Tour  West  Awards 

ASMSU  Lively  Arts:  Paul  Dresher  Ensemble,  Bozeman — $1,750 
Bitterroot  Community  Art  Project:  Namu  Lwanga,  Hamilton — $640 
Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts:  The  Dutton  Family,  Fort  Benton — $960 
Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts:  Namu  Lwanga,  Fort  Benton — $788 
Helena  Presents:  Robert  Davidson  Dance  Company,  Helena — $2,000 
Helena  Presents:  Paul  Dresher  Ensemble,  Helena — $2,000 
Judith  Arts  Society:  Namu  Lwanga,  Hobson — $400 
Montana  Ballet  Company:  Doug  Varone  &  Dancers,  Bozeman — $1,750 
Northeastern  Arts  Network:  Namu  Lwanga,  Glasgow — $1,968 
Northeastern  Arts  Network:  James  Hersch,  Glasgow — $1,270 
Performing  Ans  League,  Inc.:  Sheer  Pandemonium,  Choteau — $875 
Performing  Arts  League,  Inc.:  Cascadia  Folk  Quartet,  Choteau — $980 


WESTAF 


Dancers  from  the 
Men 's  Traditional 
category  wait  for  the 
Grand  Entry  at  last 
year's  Montana  Big 
Sky  Pow  Wow  at  Fort 
Harrison  in  Helena. 
This  year's  event  is 
scheduled  August  23- 
25  at  Fort  Harrison  in 
Helena. 


foundations,  businesses  and  individuals.  Most 
NEA  grants  must  be  matched  at  least  dollar  for 
dollar,  so  recipients  use  their  grants  to  raise 
money  through  public-private  partnerships. 

Arts  organizations  see  their  NEA  grants  as  an 
invaluable  imprimatur  of  excellence  to  help 
raise  money  from  other  sources. 

y  The  NEA  stimulates  local  and  national 
economies  and  creates  jobs. 

Nationally,  the  nonprofit  arts  generate  an 
estimated  $37  billion  in  economic  activity  and 
return  $3.4  billion  in  federal  income  taxes  to  the 
US  Treasury  each  year.  More  than  1.3  million 
Americans  are  employed  in  the  nonprofit  arts 
industry. 

The  arts  spur  business  development,  generate 
urban  renewal  and  contribute  to  the  economic 
vitality  of  America’s  cities  and  towns. 

Cultural  tourism  is  big  business  for  cities  and 
towns  alike,  encouraging  local  communities  to 
preserve  and  celebrate  their  unique  heritage. 

y  The  NEA  makes  American  communities 
better  places  to  live  and  work. 

The  NEA  funds  museums,  folk  festivals, 
theaters,  arts  centers  and  dance  studios  which 
draw  families  and  businesses  to  participate  in 
the  cultural  life  of  their  communities.  The  arts 
bring  diverse  people  together  and  build  bridges 
of  understanding. 


(Moving  Beyond,  continued  form  page  5) 
order  to  be  moved  by  a  work  of  art. 

To  David  Rockefeller,  this  meant  that  Chase 
Manhattan’s  arts  program  would  appeal  to  the 
broadest  possible  customer  base. 

To  Martin  Marietta,  it  was  an  important 
strategic  rationale  for  our  most  significant  arts 
program,  sponsorship  of  the  annual  Fourth  of 
July  concert  on  the  grounds  of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
Close  to  400,000  people,  of  all  ages,  back¬ 
grounds  and  interests  attend  the  concert  each 
year  and  millions  more  watch  the  event’s 
television  broadcast. 

The  concert,  with  its  patriotic  theme,  attracted 
many  of  our  key  government  customers  and 
associated  Martin  Marietta  with  a  core  strategic 
value — support  for  a  strong  and  free  America. 

Excellence  in  art  takes  many  forms  and  is 
subject  to  as  many  interpretations  as  there  are 
people.  What  matters  is  not  that  two  people 
necessarily  agree  but  that  individual  creative 
energy  is  stimulated. 

I  am  reminded  that  in  Hamlet,  Shakespeare 
described  art  as  holding  a  mirror  to  nature.  In  my 
engineering  career,  1  have  had  the  honor  of 
participating  in  several  of  our  nation’s  awe¬ 
inspiring  space  missions,  including  the  Viking 
landing  on  Mars  in  1976. 

There  was  a  haunting  beauty  in  the  first 
photographs  as  they  were  transmitted  from  the 
surface  of  Mars  and  in  the  other-world  quality 
these  pictures  evoked  in  all  of  us. 

It  is  an  experience  repeated  many  times  for 
people  all  over  the  earth,  whether  the  scene  was 
Apollo  Vm  orbiting  the  earth  on  Christmas  Eve, 
Neal  Armstrong’s  first  steps  on  the  moon  or  the 
bizarre  close-ups  of  Venus’  volcanoes. 

On  the  walls  of  the  Kennedy  Center  of  the 
Performing  Arts  are  inscribed  these  words 
spoken  by  the  35th  President  of  the  United 
States: 

“I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  will 
reward  achievement  in  the  arts  as  we  reward 
achievement  in  the  business  or  statecraft.  I  look 
forward  to  an  America  which  will  steadily  raise 
the  standards  of  artistic  accomplishment  and 
which  will  steadily  enlarge  cultural  opportunities 
for  all  of  our  citizens.  And  I  look  forward  to  an 
America  which  commands  respect  throughout 
the  world  not  only  for  its  strength  but  for  its 
civilization  as  well. 

Paraphrasing  General  Motors’  Charlie  Wilson, 
“What’s  good  for  America  is  good  for  American 
business!” 

Printed  with  permission  from  Business  Committee  for 
the  Arts. 
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ART 

On-Line 


Samples  of  art  found  on-line — Beth  Lo,  Kevin  Red  Star,  and  Kate  Morris. 


Montana  Gallery  on 
World  Wide  Web 

by  Marie  Hoeffner,  “Independent  Record” 
Staff  Writer,  Helena 

The  eyes  and  ears  of  the  world  can  now 
experience  the  works  of  Montana  artists. 

It’s  not  a  traveling  exhibit.  It’s  not  a  mobile 
studio.  Rather,  it’s  a  gallery  on-line. 

The  Montana  Artist  Gallery  is  located  on  the 
Office  of  Public  Instruction’s  METNET 
(Montana  Educational  Telecommunications 
Network)  computer  bulletin  board  and  OPI’s 
World  Wide  Web  site.  Now  more  than  200 
images — in  a  wide  variety  of  media — can  be 
viewed  on  the  system. 

“This  is  a  great  benefit,  especially  to  the 
community,  because  it  is  part  of  education,” 
said  Wally  Bivins,  the  creator  of  Montana 
Artists  Gallery.  “It  is  especially  important  to  a 
state  like  Montana  where  there  are  wide 
geographic  spaces  and  a  tremendous  amount  of 
diversity  in  the  work  of  artists  throughout  the 
state." 

The  gallery,  sponsored  by  OPI,  Aleph 
Movement  Theatre,  Reference  Point,  and  Lewis 
and  Clark  Library,  is  funded,  in  part,  by  a  grant 
from  US  West  Foundation. 

For  Montana’s  art  community,  the  gallery 
serves  as  a  marketing  tool. 

“I  think  artists  welcome  the  opportunity  for 
their  work  to  be  seen,”  Bivins  said.  “And  I 
think  it  has  the  potential  as  a  marketing  tool. 
But,  that  will  develop  over  time.” 

Bivins  stresses,  however,  that  the  gallery 
does  not  replace  experiencing  the  works  of  art 
in  person. 

“I  hope  it  inspires  people  to  do  just  that .  .  .to 
go  to  a  gallery,  a  performance  or  to  make  an 
effort  to  see  a  concert,”  he  said. 

The  concept  for  the  Montana  Artists  Gallery 
developed  a  year  ago  when  artists  were  invited 
to  submit  their  work.  Works  are  first  placed  on 
MET-NET  and  then  entered  onto  the  World 


Wide  Web. 

Today,  the  public  can  see  everything  from 
Kate  Morris’  beautiful  and  whimsical  wooden 
chairs  to  an  on-line  group  showing  of  ceramic 
work  from  resident  artists  at  the  Archie  Bray 
Foundation. 

Other  works  include  talc  carvings  by  Dick 
Flager,  beadwork  by  Sherrie  Reed,  ceramic  and 
mixed  media  site  installations  by  Robert 
Harrison,  sculpture  by  Richard  Swanson, 
carved  and  painted  gourds  by  Janis  Ghost 
Hawk  and  a  host  of  painters’  works  including 
Marjorie  Caldwell,  Stephen  Haraden  and  Neil 
Jussila  to  name  a  few. 

Future  plans  for  the  gallery  include  work 
samples  and  biographies  from  the  artists 
participating  in  the  Artists  in  the  Schools  and 
Communities  Program.  The  electronic  catalog 
will  provide  a  means  for  schools  or  others 
considering  hosting  an  artist  in  residence  to 
taste  work  samples  in  a  wide  variety  of 
mediums  and  even  listen  to  an  artist  describe  a 
specific  work  of  his  or  hers  in  detail.  Perhaps 
they’ll  be  able  to  view  examples  of  past 
community  projects  like  a  tile  installation  or 
even  a  clip  from  a  student-authored  perfor¬ 
mance  under  the  guidance  of  a  visiting  artist. 
These  are  things  no  traditional  catalog  can 
accomplish. 

“This  is  a  great  way  for  art  teachers  to  show 
a  variety  of  living  Montana  artists  to  their 
students,”  said  Steve  Meredith,  administrator- 
technician,  METNET,  OPI.  “And  it’s  art  in  all 
mediums. .  .photos,  sculpture,  oils  and  instru¬ 
ments  such  as  drums.” 

Another  unique  aspect  of  this  art  gallery  is 
that  it’s  not  limited  to  the  visual  arts.  Sounds 
are  also  part  of  the  gallery.  Computers  with 


audio  capability  allow  musicians  to  submit 
three  samples  of  up  to  30  seconds  in  length. 

The  political  satire  reggae-style  music  of 
Helena’s  own  Jah  Provide  can  now  be  heard  by 
on-line  listeners. 

“Artists  like  these  do  get  a  lot  of  exposure,” 
Meredith  said.  “METNET  itself  gets  800 
phone  calls  a  day  from  people  all  over  the 
United  States.” 

Helenans  don’t  even  have  to  own  a  computer 
to  view  the  electronic  gallery.  They  can  access 
it  for  free  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Library’s 
new  computer  kiosks,  which  provide  public 
Internet  access. 

How  to  Access  METNET 

All  you  need  is  a  Macintosh  or  Microsoft 
Windows  computer,  a  phone  line  and  a  modem 
to  view  the  Gallery. 

Additionally,  you’ll  need  a  copy  of  some 
special  free  software.  This  client  software  is 
being  distributed  to  each  of  the  823  public 
libraries  in  Montana. 

Individuals  and  organizations  including 
schools  are  encouraged  to  visit  their  local 
library  and  secure  a  free  copy  of  the  software 
along  with  instructions  on  how  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  METNET  Bulletin  Board  Service. 
Just  bring  a  disk. 

How  to  Submit  Artists  Work 

Artists  interested  in  adding  works  to  the 
gallery  can  submit  slides,  cassettes  or  inquires 
to:  Lewis  &  Clark  Library,  Artists  Gallery,  1 20 
S.  Last  Chance  Gulch,  Helena,  MT  59601-4133 

Printed  with  permission  of  the  "Independent  Record. " 


Tribal  Arts  Education  Projects  Update 


By  Wilma  Simon  Matte 

The  Tribal  Arts  Education  Project  is  in  its 
third  and  final  year  of  funding  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Council  was  successful  in  working 
with  six  of  seven  tribal  colleges  to  administer 
seed  money  to  help  communities  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  tribal  art  education  in  the  schools. 
The  different  projects  as  they  developed 
through  various  stages  and  mediums  are 
described  below: 

Fort  Belknap  College:  The  first  year  was  a 
collaboration  with  the  Hays  School  District 
Bilingual  Program  to  have  a  secondary  student 
drum  group  as  well  as  offering  literary  arts  to 
elementary  students  at  the  Agency  Red  Whip 
Center  after  school.  The  second  year,  the  drum 
group  continued  to  meet.  The  Red  Whip 
literature  that  was  developed  will  be  taken  to  a 
Summer  Art  Institute  and  the  children  and  their 
parents  will  do  illustrations  for  a  published 
book  among  other  things. 

Fort  Peck  Community  College:  The  loci. 
Title  VII  project  will  work  with  identified 
elementary  students  who  wish  to  develop  their 
own  dance  outfits. 

Salish  Kootenai  College:  The  Upward 
Bound  Program  at  the  college  worked  with 
identified  secondary  students  who  developed 
their  own  dance  outfits.  Two  students  partici¬ 
pated  at  the  second  TAEP  participant  confer¬ 
ence  last  April  in  Great  Falls. 

Stone  Child  College:  Local  artists  combined 


an  artist-in-residence  concept  to  do  a  mural  in 
the  SCC  gym  with  elementary  and  secondary 
students  watching  and  actively  participating. 

An  elder  was  on  hand  to  describe  the  historical 
aspects  of  the  painting. 

Blackfeet  Community  College:  The  train- 
the-teachers  movement  at  the  college  to  attract 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers  took  off  in  a 
big  way  the  second  year.  The  first  year  enrolled 
25  teachers  in  various  Blackfeet  culture 
courses.  The  second  year  was  still  attracting 
teachers  but  it  has  evolved  into  large  field  trips 
for  elementary  students  with  various  commu¬ 
nity  cultural  resource  members.  The  cultural 
classes  became  hands-on  arts  education 
activities  where  the  children  were  allowed  to 
live  the  arts  for  one  afternoon  with  their  elders. 
It  recieved  a  fantastic  response  from  the  school 
district  that  participated. 

Dull  Knife  Memorial  College:  The  first 
year  project  activities  were  coordinated  at  the 
college.  Elementary  and  secondary  students 
intended  to  write,  produce  and  document  a  play 
based  on  the  Fort  Robinson  Outbreak  by  their 
Northern  Cheyenne  leaders.  The  second  year 
was  separated  into  more  manageable  sections 
and  the  students  practiced  on  small  plays  with  a 
cultural  flavor  like  the  “Three  Little  Wolves” 
and  the  “Big  Bad  Pig.”  The  Boys  and  Girls 
Club  have  taken  the  implementation  role  in  a 
big  successful  way. 

Multiple  factors  contributed  to  the  shape  of 
projects  at  the  end  of  this  year,  but  larger 
outcomes  were  more  easily  identified,  such  as: 


1 .  Strong  reception  by  the  general  communi¬ 
ties  as  positive  reinforcement  of  cultural 
pride  symbolizing  a  healthy 
acknowledgement  of  values  and  heritage. 

2.  The  community  platforms  were  difficult  to 
weave  as  a  self-sufficient  project  because 
of  “borrowed”  project  personnel  who  had 
little  or  no  resources  to  allocate  to  the 
TAEP.  Nonetheless,  communities  demon¬ 
strated  great  resilience  and  motivation.  In 
other  words,  our  children  are  great  trea¬ 
sures  to  be  nurtured  at  all  costs. 

3.  All  colleges  suffered  from  lack  of  stable  and 
consistent  personnel  who  could  devote  a  lot 
of  time  to  news  releases  and  general  public 
relations.  During  the  1996  Montana  Indian 
Education  Association  conference  in  Great 
Falls,  workshop  attendants  had  only  heard 
of  the  TAEP  for  the  first  time.  In  spite  of 
the  low  profile,  people  were  proud  of  the 
activity  going  on  at  home  for  TAEP. 

4.  The  supportive  effort  of  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  to  initiate  this  effort  has  been 
astute  and  visionary.  If  there  is  a  will, 

MAC  will  try  their  best  to  support  Tribal 
Arts  Education  in  our  communities.  As 
project  coordinator  for  the  last  three  years, 
let  me  thank  you  all  for  the  honor  of 
working  with  you. 
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Telecom  Act  Made 
Law,  Court  Enjoins 
Decency  Act 

On  February  8 
President  Clinton 
signed  the  Telecommu¬ 
nications  Act  into  law, 
enacting  legislation  that 
heavily  impacts  the 
telephone,  television 
and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industries, 
particularly  in  the  areas 
of  industry  regulation, 
media  ownership, 
universal  service  and 
television  violence.  Of 
special  interest  to 
artists  and  First 
Amendment  advocates 
is  the  Communications 
Decency  Act  (CDA) 
embedded  within  the 
legislation,  banning 
‘Indecent”  and 
“patently  offensive" 
electronic  speech. 
Widespread  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  CDA 
immediately  followed 
the  law’s  enactment 
The  ACLU  and  1 9  other 
public-interest  organi¬ 
zations  filed  suit 
against  the  government 
in  Federal  Court  (ACLU 
v.  Reno)  challenging 
the  constitutionality  of 
the  act,  which  they 
called  “the  cyberspace 
equivalent  of  padlock¬ 
ing  our  libraries, 
shutting  down  printing 
presses  and  burning 
books."  U.S.  District 
Judge  Ronald  L. 
Buckwalter  issued  a 
partial  temporary 
restraining  order 
prohibiting  enforcement 
of  the  Indecency" 
provision.  The  judge 
agreed  with  the 
plaintiffs’  claim  that  the 
CDA  will  have  a  chilling 
effect  on  free  speech 
on  the  Internet  and 
found  that  the  CDA 
raises  “serious, 
substantial,  difficult  and 
doubtful  questions." 

The  Court  further 
agreed  that  the  CDA  is 
“unconstitutionally 
vague”  as  to  the 
prosecution  for 
indecency.  But  the 
Court  left  open  the 
possibility  that  the 
government  could 
prosecute  under  the 
“patently  offensive" 
provisions. 
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rts  Calendar, 


Absarokee 

August  19 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  6:00  pm,  994-5885. 

Anaconda 

July  19-21 

Art  in  Washoe  Park,  563-2422. 

July  20 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  noon,  994-5885. 

Baker 

July  11 

Shakespeare  In  The  Park,  Julius  Caesar,  7:00  pm,  994-5885. 

Basin 

July  12-14 

Artist’s  Refuge,  Creative  Writer’s  Workshop  with  Deborah  Earling, 
225-3525. 

Bigfork 

July-August 

Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse,  Annie  Get  Your  Gun,  The  Music  Man,  Sugar 
Babies,  Crazy  For  You.  Nightly  performances  (except  Sunday)  8:15  curtain, 
837-4886. 

June  1-July  7 

Bigfork  Art  &  Cultural  Center  Art  League  Summer  Show 
June  1-September  1 

Saturdays  on  the  Square,  Bigfork  Art  &  Cultural  Center,  837-6927. 

July  25 

Flathead  Music  Festival,  Chamber  Music  I,  United  Methodist  Church,  7:30 
pm,  257-0787. 

August  2 

Flathead  Music  Festival,  One  People  with  B.M.W.,  Eagle  Bend  Golf 
Course,  7:00  pm,  257-0787. 

August  3-4 

18th  Annual  Festival  of  the  Arts,  downtown,  837-3526. 

August  13-25 

Bigfork  Ait  &  Cultural  Center  Rodeo  Show,  837-6927. 

Big  Sky 

August  24 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Julius  Caesar,  6:00  pm,  994-5885. 

Big  Timber 

July  2 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  7:00  pm,  994-5885. 

Billings 

June  30 

Billings  Symphony  Summer  Park  Concert,  Pioneer  Park,  7:00  pm, 
252-3610. 

July  4 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Julius  Caesar,  7:00  pm,  994-5885. 

July  5 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  7:00  pm,  994-5885. 

July  8-19 

Billings  Studio  Theatre,  Make  a  Scene  TKO  Theatre  Workshops, 

248-1141. 

July  20-21 

Summerfair,  Rocky  Mountain  College  Green,  256-6804. 

August  16-17 

Billings  Studio  Theatre,  Sappington,  Honaker  &  Friends  Benefit  BST,  248- 
1141. 

August  23-24 

Billings  Studio  Theatre,  Calamity  Jane.  248-1141. 


August  8 

Emerson  Cultural  Center,  Swedish  American  Society,  7:00  pm,  587-9797. 

August  9 

Gallery  Walk,  downtown  and  Emerson  Cultural  Center,  5:00-8:00  pm,  587-9797. 
August  15 

Montana  Ballet  Company,  New  York  Connection  1996,  Willson  School 
Auditorium,  7:30  pm,  587-7192. 

Broadus 

July  5 

Reunion  Festival,  arts  &  crafts  on  the  Courthouse  lawn, 

10:00  am -5:00  pm,  436-2497.  ' 

Browning 

July  8-13 

Two  Medicine  Culture  and  Language  Camp,  338-2882. 

July  11-14 

North  American  Indian  Days,  Plains  Indian  Museum,  338-7521. 

Busby 

August  9-11 

White  River  Cheyenne  Powwow,  477-6284. 

Charlo 

August  1 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  6:30  pm,  994-5885. 

Choteau 

August  30 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  6:00  pm,  994-5885. 

Colstrip 

July  9 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  7:00  pm,  994-5885. 

Columbia  Falls 

August  1 

Flathead  Music  Festival,  Lou  Rawls  with  Buddy  De  Franco,  Terry  Gibbs  & 
Friends,  Meadow  Lake  Resort,  7:00  pm,  257-0787. 

Columbus 

July  5-7 

Musicians  Rendezvous,  Itchkepte  Park,  all  day,  322-41 43. 

July  6 

Musicians  Rendezvous  concert,  Mountain  Range  RV  Park,  10:00  am-7:00  pm, 
322-4143. 

Cooke  City 

August  18 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  6:00  pm,  994-5885. 

Crow  Agency 

August  15-19 

78th  Annual  Crow  Fair  and  Rodeo,  638-2601. 

Cut  Bank 

August  7 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  6:30  pm,  994-5885. 

Dillon 

July  12 

Lunch  in  the  Park,  Beaverhead  Bluegrass  Band,  sand  paintings,  noon. 

July  19 

Lunch  in  the  Park,  ‘The  Diaries  of  Adam  and  Eve,"  sidewalk  chalk  art,  noon. 
July  20-21 

Bannack  Days  Celebration,  834-3413. 


August  1 

Lunch  in  the  Park,  Altensteiger  Vokalensemble,  German  Choir,  hat  art,  no« 
August  4-9 

Western  Montana  College,  Intention  &  Interpretation  of  Art  Workshop, 
683-7537. 

August  9 

Dinner  in  the  Park,  Dennis  Hatfield,  5:30-6:30  pm. 

August  16 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  6:30  pm,  994-5885. 

Ekalaka 

July  12 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  7:00  pm,  994-5885. 

Ennis 

August  17 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Julius  Caesar,  4:00  pm,  994-5885. 

Eureka 

July  29 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  6:30  pm,  994-5885. 

Forsyth 

July  10 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Julius  Caesar,  7:00  pm,  994-5885. 

Fort  Peck 

July  5-14 

Fort  Peck  Summer  Theatre,  Guys  &  Dolls,  228-9219  or  228-9391. 

July  19- August  4 

Fort  Peck  Summer  Theatre,  The  Nerd,  228-9219  or  228-9391 . 

August  9-25 

Fort  Peck  Summer  Theatre,  Bamum,  228-9219  or  228-9391. 

Glendive 

July  14 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  7:00  pm,  994-5885. 

August  16-18 

Theater  in  the  Park  Dinner  Theatre,  Makoshika  State  Park  Amphitheater,  5 
pm,  365-6256. 

Great  Falls 

August  8 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Julius  Caesar,  6:30  pm,  994-5885. 

August  9 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  6:30  pm,  994-5885. 
August  29-September  1 

Great  Falls  Dixieland  Jazz  Festival,  449-7969  or  800-851-9980. 

Hamilton 

July  13-14 

Bitterroot  Valley  Bluegrass  Festival,  Ravalli  County  Fairgrounds,  363-257 
eve.,  363-5450  days. 

August  14 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Julius  Caesar,  6;30  pm,  994-5885. 

Hardin 

July  6 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Julius  Caesar,  7:00  pm,  994-5885. 

Harlowton 

July  18 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  6:00  pm,  994-5885. 


Bimey 

July  7 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Julius  Caesar,  6:00, 994-5885. 

Boulder 

August  5 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Julius  Caesar,  6:30  pm,  994-5885. 

Box  Elder 

August  2-4 

Rocky  Boy  Annual  Powwow,  395-4478. 

Bozeman 

July  3, 10, 17, 24,  31;  August  7, 14, 21,  28 

Emerson  Cultural  Center,  Lunch  on  the  Lawn,  1 1:30-1:00  pm,  587-9797. 
July  3-7 

World  of  Ait  Show,  Main  Mall,  586-4565 
July  12 

Gallery  Walk,  downtown  and  Emerson  Cultural  Center,  5:00-8:00  pm, 
587-9797. 

July  20 

ACLU  Art  Auction,  Emerson  Cultural  Center,  7:00  pm,  587-9797. 
August  2-3 

Emerson  Cultural  Center,  Artists  Rendezvouz,  10:00  am  -6:00  pm,  587- 
9797. 

August  2-4 

Sweet  Pea  Festival,  586-4003. 

August  3-4 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Sweet  Pea  Festival,  994-5885. 


Shakespeare  In  The  Parks  performs  You  Never  Can  Tell,  and  Julius  Caesar 
throughout  Montana  this  summer. 


Montana  Ballet,  The  New  York  Connection, 
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July  1  -  August  31 


Helena 

June  4-July  23 

Holter  Museum  of  Art  Painting  from  Still  Life  Adult  Workshop, 442-6400. 

June  20- August  23 

Grandstreet  Theatre,  Follies,  7:00  pm,  443-3311. 

June  24- July  6 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  Woodfire  Workshop,  443-3502 
July  10, 17,  31 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  slide  shows,  443-3502. 

July  10- August  24 

Grandstreet  Theatre,  Tintypes,  7:00  pm,  443-331 1. 

July  18- August  3 

Helena  Summer  Theatrefest,  Laughter  on  the  23rd  Floor,  447-4304 
July  18-August  21 

Grandstreet  Theatre,  Some  Enchanted  Evening,  443-33 1 1 . 

August  6 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Julius  Caesar,  6:30  pm,  994-5885. 

August  8-25 

Helena  Summer  Theatrefest,  The  Will  Rogers  Follies,  447-4304 
August  10-17 

Kaleidoscope  Festival,  Carroll  College,  442-0400. 

August  10 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  Brickyard  Bash,  443-3502. 

August  14 

Artist  Reception  honoring  Bob  Schriver,  Terry  Melvin,  John  Warner,  Kathy 
Cashell,  Mary  Hasson,  &  Diane  Brady.  7:00-9:00  p.m.,  Governor’s  Residence. 
August  23 

Montana  Big  Sky  Pow  Wow,  Fort  Harrison 
August  26 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  6:00  pm,  994-5885. 

Hobson 

August  10 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  6:30  pm,  994-5885. 

l  3/Kallspell 

July  21 

Flathead  Music  Festival,  Kat  McKool  &  Kompany,  FVCC  Campus  Grounds, 

3:00  pm,  257-0787. 

July  23 

Flathead  Music  Festival,  Monte  Carter,  Christian  Center,  7:30  pm.  257-0787. 

July  26 

Flathead  Music  Festival,  Orchestra  I,  The  Conrad  Mansion  Gazebo,  noon, 
257-0787. 

July  26-28 

Annual  Arts  in  the  Park,  Depot  Park,  fine  art  and  crafts,  entertainment,  food, 
755-5268. 

July  27 

Flathead  Music  Festival,  Orchestra  n,  FVCC  Campus,  7:30  pm,  257-0787. 

July  30 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Julius  Caesar,  6:30  pm,  994-5885. 

July  30 

Flathead  Music  Festival,  Orchestra  IV,  Christian  Center,  7:30  pm,  257-0787. 

Lewistown 

July  3 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks;  Fergus  High  School,  Julius  Caesar,  7:00  pm,  538- 
8278. 

August  16-18 

Montana  Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering,  Yogo  Inn  and  Fergus  High  School,  538-5436. 
August  17 

Big  Sky  Arts  &  Craft  Show,  538-9078. 

August  29 


Lewistown  Art  Center  25th  Anniversary  Celebration,  538-8278. 

Libby 

July  27 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  6:30  pm,  994-5885. 

July  28 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Julius  Caesar,  6:30  pm,  994-5885. 

Lincoln 

July  19-21 

12th  Annual  Flea  Market  &  Craft  Sale  beginning  at  9:00  am  at  Hooper  Park, 
362-4949  or  362-4574. 

August  10-11 

Art  in  the  Park,  Hooper  Park,  3624949  or  362-4574. 

August  24-25 

Fiddler’s  Contest,  362-9200. 

Livingston 

July  11-14 

R  &  R  Music  Festival,  686-4642 
August  11 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Julius  Caesar,  6:30  pm,  994-5885. 

Miles  City 

July  16 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Julius  Caesar,  7:00  pm,  994-5885. 

Missoula 

July  4 

Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula,  Annual  4th  of  July  Celebration, 

1 1 :00  am-5:00  pm  on  the  museum  grounds. 

July  17-21 

The  International  Choral  Festival,  542-3481. 

July  23 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Julius  Caesar,  6:30  pm,  994-5885. 

July  24 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  6:30  pm,  994-5885. 

August  2-4 

Annual  Fort  Missoula  First  Nations  Powwow 

Noxon 

July  26 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  6:30  pm,  994-5885. 

Phillpsburg 

July  22 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  6:30  pm,  994-5885. 

Plains 

July  25 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Julius  Caesar,  6:30  pm,  994-5885. 

Poison 

July  26-27 

Montana  State  Fiddlers  Contest,  323-1 198. 

August  3 

Sandpiper  Gallery  25th  Anniversary  Outdoor  Art  Festival,  Courthouse  lawn, 
10:00  am-7:00  pm,  883-5956. 

Red  Lodge 

August  3-11 

Festival  of  Nations,  446-1905. 

August  5 

Labor  Day  Arts  Fair,  446-1718. 


,  August  15  in  Bozeman. 


Montana  State  Fiddle  Contest  in  the  Old  Middle  School  Gym,  Poison,  July  26-27. 


August  20 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Julius  Caesar,  6:00  pm,  994-5885. 

Roundup 

July  17 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Julius  Caesar,  7:00  pm,  994-5885. 

Rudyard 

August  31 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Julius  Caesar,  6:00  pm,  994-5885. 

Scobey 

June  29-30 

Prairie  Ait  Show,  Catholic  Center,  487-5429. 

Shelby 

August  29 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Julius  Caesar,  6:00  pm,  994-5885. 

Sidney 

July  13 

Sunrise  Festival  of  the  Arts,  arts  &  crafts  in  Central  Park,  482-1916. 

July  13 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  Julius  Caesar,  7:00  pm,  994-5885. 

Somers 

July  18 

Flathead  Music  Festival,  Patty  Loveless  with  Loose  Caboose,  Sandstone 
Llama  Ranch,  7:00  pm,  257-0787. 

Superior 

August  13 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  6:30  pm,  994-5885. 

Three  Forks 

August  28-30 

Three  Times  to  the  Three  Forks,  at  the  three  ponds,  4:30, 285-4462. 

Townsend 

July  20 

Townsend  Quilt  &  Gun  Show,  Fairgrounds,  8:00  am-5:30  pm,  266-3325. 
July  21 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  6:30  pm,  994-5885. 

Troy 

July  4 

Old  Fashioned  4th  of  July  Celebration  and  Art  Fair,  295-4615. 

Virginia  City 

June  15-July  7 

Virginia  City  Players,  A  Father  Found,  Virginia  City  Opera  House,  Sat. 
4:00  pm  &  8:00  pm,  Sun.  4:00  pm,  Tues.-Fri.  8:00  pm,  843-5377. 

July  9-August  4 

Virginia  City  Players,  Dracula,  Virginia  City  Opera  House,  Sat.  4:00  pm 
&  8:00  pm,  Sun.  4:00  pm,  Tues.-Fri.  8:00  pm,  843-5377. 

August  6-September  2 

Virginia  City  Players,  Anns  and  the  Man,  Virginia  City  Opera  House, 

Sat.  4:00  pm  &  8:00  pm,  Sun.  4:00  pm,  Tues.-Fri.  8:00  pm,  843-5377. 

West  Yellowstone 

August  25 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  6:00  pm,  994-5885. 

Whitefish 

July  6-7 

Whitefish  Annual  Arts  Festival,  arts  &  crafts  on  the  Central  School  lawn, 
Sat.  10:00  am  -6:00  pm,  Sun.  10:00  am  -  4:00  pm,  862-5875. 

July  26 

Flathead  Music  Festival,  Chamber  Music  I,  Christ  Lutheran  Church, 

7:30  pm,  257-0787. 

July  28 

Flathead  Music  Festival,  Orchestra  ID,  Suzanna  Farms,  7:30  pm, 
257-0787. 

July  31 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  7:00  pm  Mountain  Trails 
Park,  994-5885. 

August  3 

Flathead  Music  Festival,  John  Mayall,  Chris  Duarte  &  Elvin  Bishop  with 
Big  Daddy  &  The  Blue  Notes,  The  Big  Mountain  Ski  &  Summer  Resort, 
3:00  pm,  257-0787. 

August  4 

Flathead  Music  Festival,  Chamber  Music  II,  Christ  Lutheran  Church, 
7:30  pm,  257-0787. 

Wolf  Point 

July  15 

Shakespeare  In  The  Parks,  You  Never  Can  Tell,  7:00  pm,  994-5885. 

Zortman 

July  20-21 

First  Annual  Zortman  Fine  Arts  &  Crafts  Show,  673-3262. 
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Get  Marketing 
Assistance 

Let  Art  Works  do 
your  marketing  for 
you.  We  can  assist 
you  in  upgrading 
promotional  materials, 
learning  about  Art  and 
the  Internet,  finding  a 
gallery  or  topic  of  your 
choice.  Call  and  see  if 
you  may  be  eligible 
for  a  free  3-8  consul¬ 
tation  paid  by  Western 
States  Arts  Federation 
(WESTAF)  in  the 
Circuit  Rider  Program. 
Contact  Donna  Hand- 
Lee  at  503-665-1925 
or  e-mail: 

artworkl  @  bcnetcom.com 


Karen  Kitchel’ s  "oh,  give  me  a  home, "  oil  on  canvas,  is  part  of  the  exhibit  at  the 
Western  Heritage  Center,  Billings  June,  12-  Juiy  29. 


Stephanie  Froslad  is  one  of  the  artists  featured  in  "Montana  Choice  II:  Montana 
Arts  Council  Fellowship  Award  Winners"  Exhibit  mounted  by  the  Hockaday  in 
Kalispell,  opening  July  5.  The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  extremely  grateful  to  the 
Hockaday. 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  &  Arts  Center: 

Northwest  Print  Council  Exhibition,  July  1- 
August  1.  Talking  Quilts,  August  1 -September  1. 

Billings 

Western  Heritage  Center:  Home,  Home  on  the 
Range:  Not  the  Same  Old  Song.  New  paintings  by 
Karen  Kitchel,  June  14- July  20,  1996. 

Bozeman 

Beall  Park  Art  Center:  The  Chair  as  Art,  a 
display  of  over  40  Montana  artists’  seated 
inspirations,  July  5-27. 

Museum  of  the  Rockies:  Tribes  of  the  Buffalo: 

A  Swiss  Artist  on  the  American  Frontier,  Artwork 
by  Karl  Bodmer,  through  September  8.  Fred 
Miller:  Photographer  of  the  Crows,  through 
November  18. 

Annual  Sweet  Pea  Exhibition:  Bozeman  artists 
display  works  in  a  variety  of  media,  August  2-31. 

Browning 

Museum  of  the  Plains  Indians:  13th  Annual 
Summer  Sales  Exhibit.  Comprised  of  works  by 
30-50  outstanding  artists  and  craftspeople  from 
the  Western  United  States,  June  2-September  30. 

Butte 

The  Arts  Chateau:  Montana  Interpretations 
XVH,  July  1-14.  Two  Marys,  Mary  Larkin  and 
Mary  Penberthy  and  Carolyn  Krieg:  Recent 
Photographic  Work,  July  18-September  1. 


Chester 

Liberty  Village  Art  Center:  Karen  Kitchel,  July. 

Great  Falls 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art:  Interna¬ 
tional  Faux  Post,  July  1  -September  1 . 

Narrative  Clay,  the  ceramic  work  of  Ken 
Kohoutex,  Monica  Van  den  Dool  and  Ellen 
Omitz,  July  9- August  31. 

Faux  Post:  Pushing  the  Envelope,  a  unique 
contemporary  art  form — Artistamps,  July  9- 
August  31. 

CM  Russell  Museum:  Russell  Chatham  Exhibit, 
through  September  3.  CM  Russell  Museum 
Benefit  Exhibit:  A  Sale  of  Miniature  Western  Art, 
July  1 2-September  7.  The  Artist  Garden  Exhibi¬ 
tion  &  Sale,  through  July  31. 

Hardin 

Jailhouse  Gallery:  Full  Circle,  Native  American 
Art  Forms,  July  5-August  31. 

Helena 

Montana  Historical  Society:  The  Lure  of  the 
Parks,  through  February  1997. 

Holter  Museum  of  Art:  Long  Shadows  on  a 
Summer  Eve:  Silent  Auction,  June  28-August  11. 
Watermedia,  the  14th  Annual  Montana  Water- 
color  National  Juried  Exhibition,  August  16- 
October  27.  ANA  25  National  Juried  Competition, 
August  16-October  27.  Connie  Bergum:  Paintings, 
July  9-August  11. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation:  Summer  Exhibit, 
July  28-August  1 1 . 


Kalispell 

Hockaday  Center  for  the  Arts:  Montana  Choice 
U,  recent  Montana  Arts  Council  Fellowship 
Award  artists,  July  5-September  28.  Montana 
Collage,  historical  photographs  from  Montana 
Historical  Society  Archives,  July  5- 
September  28. 

Art  Camps,  July-August.  28th  Annual  Arts  in  the 
Park,  July  26-28. 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  Center:  Annual  Western  Art 
Roundup,  July  1-7.  “City  on  the  River,  July  11- 
August  25.  Annual  Benefit  Art  Auction  Show, 
August  29-Sept.  28. 

Missoula 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula:  Gennie  DeWeese 
Retrospective,  May  3- July  7. 

Sutton  West:  Textured  narratives,  Nancy 
Erickson  and  Dana  Boussard,  June  7-July  13. 
Bruce  Parks,  Zee  Huang  &  Richard  Pence,  July 
5-31.  Off  the  Hook:  rivers,  anglers,  fish,  selected 
gallery  artists,  August  2-Sept.  11. 

Red  Lodge 

The  Depot  Gallery:  watercolor  paintings  by 
Arlen  Raikes  and  oil  paintings  by  Mel  Fillerup, 
June  18-July  21.  Seventh  Annual  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  Exhibition,  July  23-Labor  Day. 

Whitefish 

Bebe  Kezar,  Western  Eclectic  Gallery:  Taylor 
Mott,  paintings  and  art  furniture,  July.  Tracey 
Linder,  mixed  media  paintings,  August. 
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Congress  Secures  FY96 
Arts  Funding 


On  April  25,  Congress  passed  a  final 
continuing  resolution  representing  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  Capitol  Hill  and  the  White 
House  on  funding  to  carry  federal  spending 
through  the  remainder  of  FY96.  Agreement 
was  reached  on  dollar  amounts  in  the  bill,  with 
money  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  (NEA)  set,  as  expected,  at  $99.5  million 
for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Overall,  domestic  spending  was  cut  by 
10  percent,  with  the  grant-making  cultural 
agencies  taking  a  much  larger  hit.  The  arts 
endowment  suffered  the  greatest  percentage 
decrease  among  the  other  federal  agencies  with 
a  reduction  of  40  percent,  down  from  $162.4 
million  last  year. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
budget,  which  was  funded  at  $172  million  in 
FY95,  is  $1 10  million  for  this  year,  a  cut  of 
36  percent.  The  budget  for  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services  declines  from  $28.7  million 
to  $21  million  for  FY96,  for  a  27  percent 
decrease. 

Funding  for  Goals  2000,  which  bad  been 
eliminated  in  the  House  appropriations  legisla¬ 
tion,  was  reinstated,  at  the  insistence  of  the 
Senate  and  President  Clinton,  although  at  a 


Montana  Arts 

Grants  To  Organizations  are  awarded  every 
two  years  to  Montana  arts  organizations  for 
biennial  funding.  Grant  support  runs  from  July  1 
to  June  30.  Eligible  to  apply  are  non-profit 
organizations  that  have  had  their  501(c)(3)  IRS 
status  for  at  least  five  years  and  have  at  least  a 
half-time,  paid  director.  MAC  funds  may 
support  artistically-related  expenses,  and 
statewide  arts  service  organizations  may  apply 
to  support  any  operational  expense.  Applica¬ 
tions  are  reviewed  by  panels  comprised  of 
individuals  with  expertise  in  organizational 
management  and  specific  disciplines.  Each 
dollar  in  grant  funds  must  be  matched  by  the 
applicant  with  one  dollar  in  cash.  Grants  will 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  organization’s 
FY95  budget  and  be  awarded  by  between 
$1,000  and  $8,000.  The  application  deadline 
for  the  next  grant  period  is  April  1, 1998. 

Immediate  Action  Grants  are  given 
throughout  the  year  to  enable  the  Council  to 
respond  to  unanticipated  opportunities  or 
emergencies,  artist-inspired  projects  with 
significant  public  impact  and  for  technical 
assistance  and  professional  development.  Grants 
will  not  exceed  $1,000  and  decisions  will  be 
dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds  and  the 
nature  of  the  request.  Applications  must  be 
submitted  at  least  60  days  before  the  proposed 
project  begins.  Grants  must  be  matched  dollar 
for  dollar  in  cash  and  in-kind  goods  and 
services.  At  least  one-third  of  the  amount 
requested  must  be  matched  in  cash.  Awards  will 


slightly  lower  level.  Appropriations  for  FY96 
are  $340  million  for  stale  and  local  educational 
improvement  grants,  a  decrease  of  $22  million 
from  FY95. 

The  Istook  amendment  to  restrict  the 
lobbying  activities  of  nonprofit  federal  grantees 
was  not  included  in  the  final  continuing 
resolution.  The  House,  but  not  the  Senate,  had 
passed  the  Istook  provision  in  its  version  of  the 
funding  measure.  Strong  opposition  from  Sen. 
Mark  Hatfield  (R-OR),  chair  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  other  Senate 
colleagues  ensured  that  the  restrictions  on 
nonprofit  advocacy  would  not  make  it  into  the 
final  conference  agreement  on  the  continuing 
resolution. 

Many  thanks  to  all  of  you  for  your  dedicated 
advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  federal  funding  for 
the  arts  and  support  for  the  work  of  nonprofit 
organizations. 

In  the  meantime.  House  and  Senate  appro¬ 
priations  committees  are  holding  hearings  on 
funding  for  federal  programs  in  FY97.  Con¬ 
gressional  consideration  of  the  FY97  appropria¬ 
tions,  and  the  future  of  federal  arts  funding, 
started  to  take  shape  in  May  when  the  House 
appropriations  committee  begins  drafting  its 
FY97  funding  bill. 


be  made  directly  by  the  Council. 

Fee  Support  For  Touring  Companies 
(formerly  Underwriting  Assistance  Grants)  is 
given  as  “block  grants”  to  Montana  profes¬ 
sional  performing  arts  touring  companies  to 
help  support  performances  in  rural  communi¬ 
ties.  Companies  may  make  one  award  of  up  to 
$500  to  each  community  per  fiscal  year  (July  1 
through  June  30).  Fee  support  must  be  matched 
dollar-for-dollar  by  the  community.  For  FY97 
the  companies  providing  fee  support  are: 
Missoula  Children’s  Theater,  Montana  Reper¬ 
tory  Theater,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks  and  the 
Vigilante  Theater  Company.  Sponsors  will 
need  to  request  fee  support  from  the  company 
during  the  contracting  process  and  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply  early,  as  funds  are  limited. 

Percent-For-Art  Projects:  In  1983,  the  48th 
Montana  Legislature  enacted  a  law  providing 
that  up  to  1  percent  of  the  cost  of  capital 
construction  projects  be  appropriated  for  use  by 
the  Montana  Arts  Council  for  the  acquisition  of 
art  for  new  state  buildings.  The  Council 
administers  ongoing  competitions  to  commis¬ 
sion  and  purchase  works  of  art  for  state-funded 
building  and  renovation  projects.  Several  on¬ 
going  projects  are  anticipated  through  the  next 
biennium.  Please  contact  the  Council  to  be 
placed  on  the  list  to  receive  a  prospectus. 

Individual  Artist  Fellowship  Programs 
seeks  to  recognize,  reward  and  encourage 
outstanding  individual  artists  in  Montana. 
Fellowships  of  $2,000  are  awarded  to  profes- 


NEA  Testimony 

On  May  8,  Jane  Alexander,  Chair  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA), 
testified  at  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  Appropriations  in  support  of 
the  administration’s  FY97  budget  request  of 
$136  million.  Sen.  Slade  Gorton  (R-WA), 
subcommittee  chair,  responded  that  funding 
increases  are  not  likely  to  happen  next  year.  At 
the  same  time,  Gorton  joined  his  subcommittee 
colleagues  attending  the  hearing  in 
complimenting  Alexander  on  her  fine  work  in 
managing  the  NEA. 

In  her  testimony,  Alexander  described  a 
changed  NEA,  with  17  programs  replaced  by 
four  divisions,  no  seasonal  support,  no  grants  to 
individuals  (except  in  literature),  no  multiple 
grants,  applications  reduced  from  16,000  a  year 
to  2,300,  arts-in-education  grants  cut  in  half, 
basic  state  grants  down  by  an  average  of 
$130,000,  and  the  agency’s  purchasing  power 
in  real  dollars  back  to  where  it  was  in  1972. 

When  asked  by  Gorton  if  the  NEA  was 
seeking  private  contributions,  Alexander  said 
the  agency  has  begun  looking  for  private 
funding  from  new,  untapped  sources  to  avoid 
conflicts  with  the  fundraising  efforts  of  local 
arts  groups. 

Gorton  also  asked  whether  the  NEA  would 
fund  material  protected  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  but  still  offensive  to  many  Americans. 
Alexander  replied  that  the  NEA  does  not  fund 
obscenity  and  current  restrictions  were  ad¬ 
equate;  Gorton  called  this  answer  “troubling.” 

No  questions  were  raised  at  the  hearing  about 
any  problems  with  specific  NEA  grants. 

Other  subcommittee  members  participating  in 
the  hearing  were  Sens.  Robert  Bennett  (R-UT), 
Conrad  Burns  (R-MT),  Harry  Reid  (D-NV), 
and  Dale  Bumpers  (D-AR). 

NATIONAL 

ENDOWMENT 

FOR^  THE 

ARTS 

&  Awards 

sional  Montana  artists  who  demonstrate 
excellence  in  their  work.  The  categories  are: 
visual  arts  (including  crafts,  photography, 
media  arts  and  visual  art),  performing  arts 
(including  music,  dance  and  drama),  and 
literature  (fiction,  creative  non-fiction  and 
poetry).  Advisory  panelists,  selected  for  their 
expertise  in  specific  disciplines,  will  review  all 
applications  for  approval  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  in  October.  Applications  will  be 
mailed  out  at  the  end  of  June  for  1996.  Appli¬ 
cation  postmark  deadline:  August,  26, 1996. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grant 
applications  are  reviewed  by  a  sixteen-person 
advisory  committee  which  makes  funding 
recommendations  to  the  legislature.  These 
grants  are  awarded  by  the  legislature  for  a  two- 
year  period.  The  grants  process  is  administered 
by  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  and  grants  are 
awarded  in  the  following  categories:  Special 
Projects  Grants,  Operational  Support  Grants, 
Capital  Expenditure  Grants  and  Challenge 
Grants  for  Permanent  Endowment  Develop¬ 
ment.  The  application  deadline  is  August  1, 
1996. 

Artists  in  the  Schools/Communities 
(AIS/C)  Program  Residency  Grants:  The 
AIS/C  residency  program  integrates  working 
artists  into  the  daily  activities  of  schools  and 
communities.  Residencies  provide  first-hand 
experiences,  role  models,  strengthening  of 
existing  arts  efforts  and  stimulus  for  the 

(Continued  on  page  19) 


NEA  FY96  Grants 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Art  Center . $12,250 

Bozeman 

Vigilante  Players,  Inc . $6,000 

Montana  Indian  Art  and  Culture  Association,  Inc . $5,000 

Helena 

Helena  Presents,  to  support  film  and  video 

exhibition  programs  and  a  series  of  workshops . $5,000 

Helena  Presents,  to  support  artists’  fees  and  other 

direct  costs  assiciated  with  performances . $41,600 

Montana  Arts  Council . $330,100 

Missoula 

Missoula  Cultural  Exchange . $29,430 


Council  Grants 
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Museum  Must  Pay 
Tax  on  the 
Furniture  It  Sells 

The  IRS  has  ruled 
that  a  museum  must 
pay  unrelated-business 
income  taxes  on 
money  it  makes  from 
some  items  it  sells  in 
its  gift  shops  and 
through  its  mail-order 
catalogue. 

Charities  are  required 
to  pay  taxes  on  their 
earnings  from  busi¬ 
nesses  that  are  not 
directly  tied  to  their 
missions.  The  IRS  said 
that  merchandise 
whose  earnings  are 
subject  to  taxation 
includes  furniture,  shot 
glasses,  golf  clothes, 
key  rings,  cigarettes 
and  toothpaste.  It  also 
said  that  the  museum 
had  to  pay  taxes  on 
profits  from  its  gift- 
wrapping  service. 

But  the  IRS  said  that 
the  museum  did  not 
have  to  pay  taxes  on 
profits  from  books, 
recordings,  toys, 
games,  reproductions 
and  collectible 
miniatures — products 
that  it  said  were  closely 
tied  to  the  institution’s 
mission.  It  also  said 
taxes  did  not  have  to 
be  paid  on  items  that 
were  deemed  to 
contribute  to  the 
museum's  educational 
purpose  by  accommo¬ 
dating  museum 
visitors,  thus  making 
for  a  better  learning 
experience.  Those 
items  included  food 
products,  film, 
flashbulbs,  batteries, 
ponchos  and  umbrel¬ 
las. 

In  its  ruling,  the  IRS 
upheld  its  23-year 
practice  of  allowing 
museums  to  escape 
unrelated-business 
taxes  even  if  they  open 
up  shops  that  are  not 
near  their  own 
galleries. 

From  The  Chronicle 
of  Philanthropy 
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Art  Not  Free 
Speech  in  NYC 

A  controversial 
Federal  Court  ruling 
that  visual  art  without 
words  or  a  political 
message  is  not 
protected  by  the  First 
Amendment  has 
spurred  The  Museum 
of  Modem  Art,  The 
Whitney  Museum  and 
The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  to  join 
artists,  critics,  art 
dealers  and  the  ACLU 
in  appealing  the 
decision.  New  York 
City's  harsh  policy  of 
arresting  artists  who 
display  and  sell  their 
art  on  NYC  streets,  is 
“part  of  an  illegal  and 
misguided  ‘quality  of 
life’  policy  aimed  at 
intimidating  artists” 
according  to  Robert 
Lederman,  president 
of  A.R.T.I.S.T.  (Artists' 
Response  To  Illegal 
State  Tactics)  and  one 
of  the  artists  recently 
apprehended.  “Artists 
are  repeatedly 
handcuffed  and 
arrested,"  said 
Lederman.  “Their 
original  paintings, 
photographs  and  prints 
are  confiscated.  Once 
arrested,  the  artists 
are  charged  with  not 
having  a  vending 
license;  the  same 
license  the  City  admits 
in  its  legal  brief  is 
impossible  to  obtain, 
or  even  apply  for. 
While  the  City  has 
made  hundreds  of 
arrests,  none  of  the 
artists  have  been 
brought  to  trial  in 
criminal  court  or 
convicted  of  a  crime. 
Every  case  is  eventu¬ 
ally  dismissed.  The 
confiscated  art  is  sold 
at  a  monthly  Police 
Department  forfeiture 
auction  or  destroyed. 
Since  1982  New  York 
City’s  vending 
ordinance  has 
specifically  exempted 
other  constitutionally 
protected  forms  of 
expression  such  as 
books,  magazines  and 
baseball  cards  from 
the  licensing  require¬ 
ment,  based  on  the 
First  Amendment."  For 
more  information 
contact:  718-369- 
2111; 

ARTIST  pres  @  aol  .com. 


Artistic  Expressions:  Ken  Burns 


Following  are  excerpts  from  a  speech  delivered 
by  Ken  Bums,  filmmaker,  at  a  press  conference 
on  January  4,  1 996.  Mr  Bums  produced  “ The 
Civil  War"  and  "Baseball"  series  on  PBS  and 
is  currently  working  on  a  series  on  Lewis  and 
Clark. 

The  National  Endowments  are  institutions 
that  provide  such  a  direct,  grassroots  way  for 
our  citizens  to  participate  in  the  shared  glories 
of  their  common  past,  in  the  power  of  the 
priceless  ideals  that  have  animated  our  remark¬ 
able  republic  and  our  national  life  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  and  in  the  inspirational  j 
life  of  the  mind  and  the  heart  that  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  arts  always  provides.  It  is  our 
wholehearted  belief  that  anything  which 
threatens  these  institutions  weakens  our 
country.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

I  have  watched  the  Endowments  save  critical 
archival  documents  from  decay  and  destruc¬ 
tion,  bring  great  art  to  the  high  plains  of  South 
Dakota,  send  professors  from  Nebraska  and 
Georgia  on  important  research  trips  their  own 
universities  could  not  underwrite,  and  I  have 
watched  a  man  bring  Thomas  Jefferson  to  life 
in  the  little  towns  of  my  own  conservative  state 
of  New  Hampshire  to  the  delight  and  inspira¬ 
tion  of  all. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  country,  our 
government  has  been  involved  in  supporting 
the  arts  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  was 
deemed  as  critical  to  our  future  as  roads  and 
dams  and  bridges.  Early  on,  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  the  other  founding  fathers  knew  that  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  did  not  mean  a  hedonistic 
search  for  pleasure  in  the  market  place,  but  an 
active  involvement  of  the  mind  in  the  higher 
aspects  of  human  endeavor,  namely  education, 
music,  the  arts,  and  history.  Congress  supported 
the  journey  of  Lewis  and  Clark  as  much  to 
explore  the  natural,  biological,  ethnographic, 
and  cultural  landscape  of  our  expanding  nations 
as  to  open  up  a  new  trading  route  to  the  Pacific. 
Congress  supported  numerous  geographical, 
artistic,  photographic  and  biological  expedi¬ 
tions  to  nearly  every  corner  of  the  developing 
West. 

What  will  be  lost?  A  powerful  civilizing 
force  for  America’s  cultural  future.  A  powerful 
engine  in  America’s  economy  today.  And  an 
unspoken  agreement  between  this  generation 
and  the  next. 

The  “reasons”  for  cutting  funds  are  many. 

But  the  facts  don’t  support  them. 

Reason:  It’s  a  luxury  we  can’t  afford. 

Fact:  At  68  cents  per  person  per  year — the, 
lowest  among  major  free  world  governments — 
this  will  cut  one  five  thousandths  from  the 
Federal  budget.  More  money  will  be  spent  by 
congressional  candidates  in  1996  than  both 
these  endowments  together. 

Reason:  We’re  saving  the  economy. 

Fact:  New  Hampshire's  non-profit  cultural 
industry  generates  $127  million  a  year  in 
economic  activity.  Yet  Federal  money  to  help 
fuel  this  effort  is  just  under  $2  million  a  year. 
Nationally  the  non-profit  arts  industry  gener¬ 
ates  $30  billion  of  economic  activity  annually 
and  cultural  tourism  in  the  U.S.  is  just  begin¬ 
ning.  Cultural  tourism  has  been  a  mainstay  of 
other  countries  for  years.  We  have  only  begun 
to  realize  our  potential  in  developing  and 
marketing  our  culture. 

Reason:  It’s  elitist. 

Fact:  Do  not  be  persuaded  by  the  feeble 
argument  that  this  is  all  elitist,  what  we  are 
funding  the  superfluous;  “opera  for  the  rich.” 

The  meat  and  potatoes  of  the  Endowments’ 
work  reaches  out  to  every  comer  of  the  country 
and  touches  people  in  positive  ways  the  federal 
government  rarely  does.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
elitist  itself  to  abolish  the  Endowments,  to  trust 
to  the  marketplace  and  the  “natural  aristocracy” 


that  many  have  promised  over  the  last  two 
hundred  years  would  rise  up  to  protect  us  all — 
and  hasn’t.  Over  2.5  million  participated  in 
cultural  programs  in  132  New  Hampshire 
communities  in  one  year  alone — libraries, 
community  centers,  school  children,  seniors, 
sportsmen,  working  people  of  all  sorts — 
benefit.  Public  funding  has  meant  bringing 
culture  to  all  Americans  . .  .the  young  and  the 
elderly,  the  poor  and  the  isolated. 


Reason:  It’s  a  waste  of  tax-payer  money. 

Fact:  A  small  amount  of  Federal  dollars  acts 
as  seed  money — attracting  state,  corporate  and 
personal  contributions — which  add  up  to  many 
times  the  original  amount.  In  fact  for  every  one 
dollar  of  Federal  government  support,  12 
dollars  is  leveraged  from  the  private  sector.  It’s 
one  government  program  that  works  the  way  it 
should.  Efficiently. 

Reason:  It’s  bloated  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Fact:  Today’s  arts  and  humanities  organiza¬ 
tions  are  lean  and  meaningful.  When  you  cut 
non-profit  cultural  organizations  you  don’t  cut 
fat,  you  cut  muscle.  The  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  have  been  in  many  ways  model 
government  initiatives.  The  budget  for  the 
programs  has  been  small  but  the  impact  has 
been  relatively  large.  Imagine  if  more  Federal 
programs  operated  in  this  manner. 

Reason:  It  supports  pornography. 

Fact:  Of  the  thousands  of  awards  granted  by 
the  NEA,  only  a  handful  have  provoked 
controversy.  David  McCullough,  author  of 
"Truman,”  one  of  the  most  popular  American 
biographies  of  our  time,  points  out  that  denying 
NEA  funding  of  arts  and  humanities  because  a 
very  few  programs  have  been  considered 
offensive  to  some  is  like  saying  that  because  of 
the  Tailhook  Scandal,  we  must  get  rid  of  the 
Navy. 

Reason:  It’s  another  liberal  handout. 

Fact:  For  decades,  officials  across  the 
country  and  across  party  lines  have  supported 
these  efforts.  Perhaps  Ronald  Reagan  said  it 
best,  “Why  do  we,  as  free  people,  honor  the 
arts?  Well,  the  answer  is  both  simple  and 
profound.  The  arts  and  humanities  teach  us  who 
I  we  are  and  what  we  can  be.  They  lie  at  the  very 
I  core  of  the  culture  of  which  we’re  a  part,  and 
they  provide  the  foundation  from  which  we 
may  reach  out  to  other  cultures  so  that  the  great 
heritage  that  is  ours  may  be  enriched  by — as 
well  as  itself  enrich — other  enduring  tradi¬ 
tions.” 

Reason:  We  should  leave  this  to  the  private 
market  economy. 

Fact:  There  are  those  who  are  sure  that 
without  the  Endowments,  the  so-called  “mar¬ 
ketplace”  would  take  care  of  everything;  that 
what  won’t  survive  in  the  marketplace  doesn’t 
deserve  to  survive.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,  because  we  are  not  just  talking 
about  the  commerce  of  a  nation,  we  are  not  just 
economic  beings,  but  spiritual  and  intellectual 
beings  as  well,  and  so  we  are  talking  about  the 
creativity  of  a  nation. 

The  marketplace  does  not  save  the  old  papers 
of  a  founding  father,  it  doesn’t  fund  research 
into  that  which  enriches  our  heritage — not 
necessarily  our  pocketbooks  or  what’s  fashion¬ 
able  at  the  moment,  and  it  does  not  fund  the 


local  poetry  reading,  or  dance  recital,  or 
symphony  group,  or  lecture  on  great  books  that 
take  place  daily  from  Maine  to  California.  The 
Endowments  are  like  posterity’s  spies — moles 
penetrating  further  and  deeper  into  our  political 
and  social  landscape  than  any  agent  of  the  so- 
called  marketplace. 

No,  the  marketplace  will  not  produce  the 
good  works  of  the  Endowment,  just  as  the 
marketplace  does  not  and  will  not  produce  a 
B-2  Bomber,  something 
essential  to  the  defense  of 
our  country.  It  has  taken 
government  involvement, 
government  sponsorship, 
government  money  and 
government  encouragement 
to  build  a  B-2  Bomber. 
Interestingly,  the  total  cost 
of  both  Endowments  plus  the 
Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  does  not  equal 
the  cost  of  one  B-2  Bomber.  It  is  obvious,  too, 
that  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and 
the  Corporation  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
actual  defense  of  our  country.  They  just  make 
our  country  worth  defending. 

The  market  economy  supplies  many  fine 
things.  But  it  does  not  supply  everything.  Much 
of  what  we  truly  value,  like  our  libraries,  our 
museums,  concert  halls,  literature,  music,  art, 
and  history,  if  missing,  would  greatly  diminish 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  who  live  in  this  nation. 
Appreciation  and  involvement  in  our  cultural 
richness  provides  families  with  an  alternative 
to  the  market-driven  media  that  so  often  stress 
divisiveness  and  violence  as  well  as  focus  on 
material  things.  Cultural  activities  allow  us  to 
experience  and  reinforce  the  values  that 
underlie  our  democracy. 

The  historian  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.  has  said 
that  we  suffer  today  from  “too  much  pluribus 
and  not  enough  unum.”  Few  things  survive  in 
these  cynical  days  to  remind  us  of  the  Union 
from  which  so  many  of  our  personal  and 
collective  blessings  flow.  And  it  is  hard  not  to 
wonder,  in  an  age  when  the  present  moment 
consumes  and  overshadows  all  else — our 
bright  past  and  our  dim  unknown  future — what 
finally  does  endure?  What  encodes  and  stores 
the  genetic  material  of  our  civilization,  passing 
down  to  the  next  generation — the  best  of  us — 
what  we  hope  will  mutate  into  betterness  for 
our  children  and  our  posterity? 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  people  of  this  state  and 
our  leaders  will  give  this  subject  serious 
thought.  Each  of  us  should  ask  ourselves,  what 
sort  of  society  do  we  wish  to  live  in?  Do  we 
wish  to  live  in  a  nation  that  is  willing  to  make  a 
modest  investment  to  preserve  its  rich  culture 
and  values  for  future  generations  to  inherit? 

We  say  a  resounding  yes.  We  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  not  only  provide  our  children  with  a 
government  that  is  fiscally  responsible,  but  also 
with  one  that  is  looking  out  for  the  well  being 
of  our  society,  not  only  economically,  but 
aesthetically. 

So  again  I  ask  you,  what  will  we  tell  the 
children  of  New  Hampshire  and  of  this  nation? 

Think  of  the  ways  history,  music,  art, 
theater,  dance,  literature,  museums,  and 
libraries  have  enriched  our  lives.  They  are  the 
best  thing  we  have  to  remind  us  why  we  all 
still  agree  to  cohere  as  a  people.  And  that  is  a 
good  thing. 

Are  we  so  poor  in  spirit  that  we  can’t  do  the 
same  for  our  children?  How  will  we  explain  it 
to  them? 

If  you’re  a  voter,  these  are  questions  you 
should  ask  in  1996. 

If  you’re  a  candidate,  these  are  questions  you 
must  answer. 


Appreciation  and  involvement  in  our  cultural 
richness  provides  families  with  an  alternative  to  the 
market-driven  media  that  so  often  stress  divisiveness 
and  violence  as  well  as  focus  on  material  things. 
Cultural  activities  allow  us  to  experience  and  rein¬ 
force  the  values  that  underlie  our  democracy. 
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Whitefish  Library  &  Arts  Center  Architects  Hired 


The  Whitefish  Community  Center  Co.  has 
signed  contracts  with  L’Heureux  Page  Werner 
for  the  architectural  design  of  the  new  library 
and  the  cultural  arts  center. 

The  Great  Falls  firm  has  done  large  scale 
projects  throughout  Montana.  They  are  now 
completing  the  University  of  Montana’s  new 
Business  Administration  building  and  will  soon 
begin  design  of  the  University’s  Field  House 
renovation. 

The  selection  of  architects  was  a  six-month 
process  which  included  analysis  of  3 1  architec¬ 
tural  proposals.  According  to  Don  Nelson,  head 
of  the  selection  committee,  “the  objective  of 
the  committee  was  to  find  the  best,  most 
qualified  architects  we  could.  We  are  satisfied 


that  we  have  done  this.” 

L’Heureux  Page  Werner  will  head  up  a  team 
of  five  design  firms  which  will  work  together 
on  the  project.  The  other  four  include: 

Thomas,  Dean  &  Hoskins,  Kalispell, 
Structural  Engineering 

Summit  Group,  Great  Falls,  Mechanical 
Engineering 

Auerback  Associates,  San  Francisco,  Theatre 
Consultants  (contracted  to  work  only  on  the 
cultural  arts  center) 

Paoletti  Associates,  San  Francisco,  Acousti¬ 
cal  Consultants  (will  be  hired  to  check  the 
design  regarding  acoustics) 


Architects  Mark  Cipos  and  Dave  Stewart  signed  the 
architectural  contracts  on  April  1. 


The  Studio  Enriches  Whitefish  Community 


By  Nancy  Kimball 

The  words  of  the  children  may  say  it  best. 

“At  school,  you  have  to  make  some  certain 
thing”  when  the  teacher  conducts  art  time,  said 
seven-year-old  Robin  Cross.  She  is  absorbed  in 
a  collection  of  brooches  she  and  a  friend  are 
pressing  out  of  Sculpy  clay  and  painting  in 
bright  colors.  It’s  part  of  their  afterschool  art 
class  in  a  new  Whitefish  studio. 

“But  here  you  just  use  your  imagination.  It’s 
neat  what  you  come  up  with,”  Cross  said, 
“Even  if  you  mess  up,  you  keep  going.” 

A  group  of  artists,  educators  and  art  profes¬ 
sionals  in  Whitefish  is  following  that  philoso¬ 
phy  in  creating  “the  Studio.”  They  operate  on  a 
shoestring  now,  but  have  come  up  with  grand 
plans  for  the  future. 

Last  August,  organizer  Rosella  Mosteller 
joined  forces  with  Gail  Hansen,  Souheir 
Rawlings,  Laura  Merrell  and  Aida  Hebard  to 
transform  a  former  Catholic  rectory  into  an 
academy  of  sorts.  Here,  they  dreamed,  each 
could  continue  their  art  and  teach  others  to 
explore  the  passion. 

Board  members  Connie  Hendrick,  Kim 
Sands  and  Susan  Jostrom,  and  an  adviser  from 
the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  Elle  Gauger,  are 
helping  to  make  it  a  reality. 


1'hey  align  along  their  shared  vision,  as 
worded  in  their  mission  statement:  the  Studio  is 
a  place  where  children  and  adults  may  come  to 
express  their  inherent  creative  nature;  to  leant 
about  the  world  of  art  and  its  capacity  to  make 
whole  the  individual,  enriching  the  community 
and  beyond. . 

To  make  the  individual  whole,  this  group  of 
women  draws  from  the  studio  site  overlooking 
the  Whitefish  River  and  ringed  by  the  Northern 
Rockies  to  produce  a  spate  of  activities  and 
classes. 

During  the  past  10  months,  69  children  and 
14  adults  participated  in  weekly  classes  taught 
by  Hansen,  Merrell,  Hebard  and  Rawlings. 
Monoprinting,  clay  sculpture,  painting,  found- 
object  art  and  papier  mache  techniques  were 
among  the  springboards  from  which  students 
launched  their  projects. 

A  common  theme  with  the  artists  is  to 
encourage  students  to  experiment  with  their 
own  creative  urges,  but  to  offer  guidance  and 
introduce  media  and  techniques. 

An  open  house  last  month  showcased  the 
results  and  provided  a  gallery  for  the  teachers' 
current  works.  In  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
excitement,  children  and  adults  carved  into  clay 
and  poured  paint  onto  glass  tiles  for 
monoprints.  They  admired  the  works  of  art 


sprinkled  throughout  the  Studio.  Young  and  old 
mingled  for  an  evening  celebrating  a  new  home 
for  the  arts. 

Summer  classes  run  from  June  17  to 
August  17.  Children  will  work  with  fiber, 
nature  objects,  sculpting,  print-making,  pencils, 
paint,  buttons,  beads — and  anything  else  that 
arises  in  the  creative  process.  Parents  will  come 
along  for  free  Saturday  mornings  filled  with 
creativity  instead  of  cartoons. 

And,  once  a  month,  volunteers  will  lead 
groups  on  “art  treks”  to  open  the  senses  to  art 
all  around  us. 

For  the  time  being,  the  Studio  is  operating  on 
a  grant  from  the  Cadeau  Foundation  of  Spo¬ 
kane.  The  board  still  seeks  funding  to  pay  of  its 
$70,000  building  cost,  supply  the  $23,000  it 
will  take  to  meet  requirements  in  the  city’s 
conditional  use  permit,  and  provide  the  $1,400 
monthly  operational  costs. 

Enthusiasm  from  those  already  touched  by 
the  Studio  has  brought  in  more  than  2,600 
hours  of  volunteer  work.  The  group  of  organiz¬ 
ers  plans  to  expand  offerings  to  “open  studio" 
evenings  for  others  wanting  space  to  work, 
offering  more  facilities  such  as  photography 
darkrooms  and  responding  to  the  needs  of  the 
Whitefish  community. 


(left)  The  Montana  Transport  Co.  perform  "Dancing  Waters,  ”  choreographed 
by  Karen  Kaufmann. 

The  poem  (below)  was  written  by  Russell  Cleveland  after  the  Montana  Transport 
Company  did  a  performance  at  his  school.  The  company  received  MAC'S  Artists 
in  the  Schools/Communilies  special  project  grant  to  develop  a  resource  guide  for 
teachers  which  integrates  dance  with  science. 
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Internet  Access 
Improves  Service  to 
the  Museum 
Profession 

The  Institute  of 
Museum  Services 
(IMS)  now  offers  two 
means  of  Internet 
access — e-mail  at 
imsinfo@ims.fed.us 
and  the  World  Wide 
Web  at  http'V/ 
www.ims.fed.us. 

Launching  the  IMS 
web  site  is  the  result  of 
a  survey  conducted  by 
IMS  to  determine  how 
to  best  serve  museums 
electronically. 

This  year  we  are 
celebrating  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services.  Establishing 
a  presence  on  the 
Internet  is  a  very  fitting 
way  to  mark  this 
milestone.  This  site  will 
provide  one  more  way 
to  ensure  effective 
communication,”  said 
Diane  B.  Frankel, 
Director  of  the  Institute 
of  Museum  Services. 

Recently  IMS 
surveyed  museums 
about  their  access  to 
the  Internet  and  the 
types  of  IMS  informa¬ 
tion  they  would  like  to 
access  on-line.  In 
response  to  the  survey 
IMS  web  pages  include 
deadlines,  descriptions 
and  eligibility  require¬ 
ments  for  grant 
programs,  the  IMS 
newsletter  and  lists  of 
awards.  Survey  results 
are  available  on  our 
web  site,  by  e-mailing 
us  or  by  calling  IMS  at 
(202)  606-8536. 

The  Institute  of 
Museum  Services  is  an 
independent  Federal 
agency  established  in 
1976  to  increase  and 
improve  museum 
services.  There  are 
over  8,000  museums  in 
the  United  States  and 
they  host  about 
600,000,000  visitors 
each  year.  IMS 
supports  all  types  of 
museums. 


1 'pportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography  Call  for  Entries 
State  and  Regional 

The  Mother  Jones  International  Fund  For 
Documentary  Photography,  San  Francisco,  CA 
and  the  Leica  Camera  Company  announce  a  call 
for  entries  for  the  1996  Mother  Jones  photo 
competition.  Contact:  Mother  Jones  International 
Fund  for  Documentary  Photography,  731  Market 
Street,  Suite  600,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103  or 
call  415-665-6637.  Deadline:  September  1. 

Washington  Craft  Fair  seeks  entries  for  the 
September  6-8  show  at  the  Ocean  Shores 
Convention  Center.  Pros.:  SASE  to  Associated 
Arts  of  Ocean  Shores,  c/o  Luanne  Anderson,  316 
Captain  Gray  Ct.  SE.,  Ocean  Shores,  WA  98569. 

The  Helena  Business  Improvement  District 
(BID)  is  seeking  statements  of  qualifications  for 
model  proposals  from  Montana  artists  to  develop 
and  complete  mural  or  free-standing  works  for 
display  at  downtown  Helena  sites.  Following  a 
periodof  public  review,  BID  members  will  award 
one  artist  with  resources  necessary  to  complete 
the  chosen  model  for  permanent  display. 

Mike  Casey,  BID  director,  said  the  project  is 
made  possible  from  a  $10,000  Tax  Increment 
Financing  Fund  grant.  “We  haven’t  seen  this  sort 
of  Public  Art  Commission  in  many  years  in 
Helena,”  Casey  said.  “We  are  very  excited  about 
generating  interest  from  Montana  artists  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  ongoing  efforts  to  beautify 
downtown  Helena.” 

The  plan,  as  unveiled  recently  by  BID  members, 
calls  for  proposals  to  be  submitted  by  August  1, 

1996.  Three  projects  will  be  chosen  and  the  artists 
will  be  allowed  a  $500  stipend  to  develop  models 
of  their  individual  work.  These  models  will  be  on 
display  in  September  and  October  for  review  and 
comment  from  the  general  public.  One  art  model 
will  then  be  selected,  and  the  artist  will  be  awarded 
a  contract  to  complete  the  model  for  display  at  the 
Kaleidoscope  Summer  Festival  of  Arts  in  August, 

1997.  s 

The  finalist  will  be  chosen  from  selection 

criteriaincluding  overall  design,  suitability  of  the 
project  to  the  local  environment,  value  and  the 
artist's  demonstrated  ability. 

Peter  Held,  director  of  the  Helena  Holter 
Mu  seum  of  Art,  emphasized  the  educational  aspect 
of  the  project.  “During  the  selection  process,  we 
hope  to  bring  in  noted  Montana  artists  for  public 
presentations.  We  very  much  want  Helena  folks 
to  be  able  to  take  part  in  our  Public  Art  projects,” 
he  said. 

The  Downtown  Public  Art  Committee  selected 
the  north  entrance  to  Last  Chance  Gulch,  the 
grass  area  across  from  the  parking  ramp,  and  the 
public  land  south  of  the  Library  to  the  Federal 
Building  as  the  top  sites  for  Public  Art. 

Artists  may  obtain  further  information  and 
proposal  packages  by  sending  letters  of  interest 
to:  Downtown  Helena  Business  Improvement 
District,  Public  Art  Project,  PO  Box  59 1 ,  Helena, 
MT  59624-0591,  Attn.  Mike  Casey,  406-447- 
1535,406-447-1533  (fax) 

Deadline:  August  1, 1996. 

SeventeenthAnnual  Red  LodgeArtsFair  seeks 
entries  for  its  Labor  Day  fair.  Displays  of  art  must 
have  artistic  merit  and  art  must  be  handcrafted  by 
selling  artists.  Call  406-446-1370  for  more 
information.  Deadline:  August  24, 1996. 


The  Portland  Art  Museum  Northwest  Film 
Center  seeks  entries  for  the  23rd  Annual 
Northwest  Film  &  Video  Festival.  Up  to  two 
works  in  any  genre  may  be  submitted  on  1/2” 
VHS  or  3/4”  NTSC;  entrants  who  do  not  have  a 
video  dub  may  submit  16mm  or  35mm  prints. 
Contact  Lisa  Pearson  at  503-221-1156  for  more 
information.  Deadline:  August  2, 1996. 

Electrum  Juried  Fine  Art  and  Photography 
Exhibitions  is  seeking  entries  for  its  medallion 
design  competition.  The  show  opens  November 
15, 1996.  The  winning  medallion  will  become  the 
official  symbol  for  Electrum  XXV  and  will  be 
placed  in  the  Helena  Arts  Council  archives  as  part 
of  the  permanent  medallion  collection.  Contact 
Brenda  Jackson  at  406-442-0230  for  more 
information.  Deadline:  September  13, 1996. 

Cheyenne  Artists  Guild  27th  Art  Competition 

is  seeking  entries  from  artists  nationwide.  Two- 
dimensional  art  only;  no  photos.  For  more 
information  send  SASE  to  Cheyenne  Artists  Guild, 
101  E.  16th  Street,  Cheyenne,  WY  82001  or  call 
307-632-2263.  Deadline  for  slides  is  July  16. 
Accepted  work  due  August  28. 

Bigfork  Art  &  Cultural  Center  is  seeking  entries 
for  its  Rodeo  Show  August  13-25.  Artwork  must 
depict  something  to  do  with  fairs  and  rodeos. 
Open  to  all  artists.  Call  406-837-6927  for  more 
information. 

Prairie  Skies  Art  Exhibition  and  Auction 

sponsored  by  North  Dakota  Nurses  Association  is 
seeking  entries.  The  Exhibition  and  Auction  is 
held  October  4-5, 1 996.  For  more  information  call 
701-223-1385.  Deadline:  August  2, 1996. 

Hyperbole  Studios  invites  visual  artists  to  show 
artwork  on  the  World  Wide  Web  in  their  online 
gallery.  The  theme  is  Storytelling  Through  Visual 
Images.  For  more  information  send  a  SASE  to: 
Hyperbole  Studios,  Attn.  C.  Blackmore,  2225 
Fourth  Avenue,  Second  Floor,  Seattle,  WA  98121. 

Indigenous  Artists  wanted  who  create  museum 
quality  work  for  Internet  World  Wide  Web 
Project  hosted  by  Griffith  University  in  Australia. 
Trophies  of  honor  is  an  educational  chronicle  of 
art  and  culture.  For  more  details  please  call  Donna 
Hand-Lee  503-665-1925  or  e-mail:  artwork 
l@ix.netcom.com 

Internet  World  Wide  Web  seeks  artists  and 
galleries  wanting  an  affordable  presence  on  the 
Internet.  30  million  viewers  worldwide.  Place 
your  artwork  on  a  fine  arts  forum.  Donna  Hand- 
Lee  503-665-1925  or 
e-mail:  artworkl@ix.netcom.com 

The  Myrna  Loy  Center  is  seeking  exhibitions 
for  its  Gallery  space.  Interested  artists  should 
submit  up  to  20  slides,  a  proposal,  resume  and  a 
SASE  to:  Tim  Speyer,  The  Myrna  Loy  Center,  15 
N.  Ewing  St.,  Helena,  MT  59601 .  Call  443-0287 
for  information. 

Share  4,000  sq.ft,  warehouse  space  in  Helena 
with  two  other  artists.  Approx.  800  sq.ft  available, 
includes  electric  and  heat.  Natural  light,  $115. 
Call  442-8106. 


Multi-Disciplinary 


Missoula  Trust  for  Artists  grant  awards  are 
availablein  three  categories,  including:  Missoula 
County  resident  artists  working  in  any  of  the 
following  categories:  Visual  Arts,  Performing 
Arts,  Literary  Arts,  Media  Arts  and 
Interdisciplinary  Arts.  Awards  will  be  made  in 
the  amount  up  to  $500;  Missoula  County  School 
District  high  school  students  with  project 
proposals  in  the  above-listed  categories — one 
$250  grant  will  be  awarded;  Students  at  the 
University  of  Montana  in  the  above-listed 
categories — one  $250  grant  will  be  awarded. 
Deadline  for  1996  applications  is  August  15, 
1996.  All  applications  must  include  a  $5  entry 
fee.  For  information  call  721-9620. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography  Call  for 
Entries  National 


Downey  Museum  of  Art  in  Downey,  California 
seeks  artists  for  an  exhibition  featuring  work 
which  reflects,  explores,  aggrandizes  and  critiques 
the  state  and  its  state  of  affairs.  Open  to  all  artists 
working  in  any  media  with  interest  and  concerns 
about  California.  Call  310-861-0419  for 
information.  Deadline:  July  28, 1996. 

The  Marie  WalshSharpe  Art  Foundation  offers 
free  studio  spaces  in  New  York  City.  Visual 
artists  21  andover  are  invitedto  submit  proposals 
for  work  space.  Studios  are  available  beginning 
September  1, 1997  for  periods  of  up  to  one  year. 
Send  proposals  to:  The  Space  Program,  The 
Marie  Walsh  Sharpe  Art  Foundation,  71 1  North 
Tejon  Street,  Suite  B,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80903.  Or  call  719-635-3220  for  more 
information.  Deadline:  January  31, 1997.  • 

The  American  Batde  Monuments  Commission 
has  announced  a  competition  for  the  design  of 
the  new  National  World  War  II  Memorial  in 
Washington,  D.C.  to  honor  Americans  who 
served.  A  stipend  will  be  issued  to  the  finalists  for 
developing  their  design  concepts,  and  a  contract 
for  full  professional  services  will  be  negotiated 
with  the  winning  design  team.  The  target  date  for 
completion  and  dedication  of  the  memorial  is  the 
year  2000.  For  information  contact  the  American 
BattleMonuments Commission  at  202-761-0474. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 

The  Off  Center  Theater  is  looking  for  previously 
unproduced,  full-length  comedies  by  and  about 
women.  Winning  entries  will  showcase  in  an 
annual  Women  Playwright’s  Festival  in  May, 
1997.  Mail  manuscripts  (nonretumable)  plus  a 
synopsis  of  the  play  to  Karla  Hartley,  Artistic 
Associate,  Off  Center  Theater,  Tampa  Bay 
Performing  Arts  Center,  PO  Box  5 18,  Tampa,  FL 
33601.  Deadline:  September  15, 1996. 

The  Hemingway  Western  Studies  Series  at 
Boise  State  University  announces  the  fourth 
annual  Rocky  Mountain  Artists’/Eccentric  Book 
Competition.  Artists  may  address  a  topic  (such  as 
clear  cutting)  that  not  only  relates  to  but  also 
transcends  regional  concerns.  The  term  eccentric 
refers  to  book  format/structure,  not  content. 
Contact  TomTrusky  at  208-385-1999  for  more 
information.  Send  entries  to  Tom  Trusky,  Editor, 


ArtistSearch  •  July  / August  1996 


Hemingway  Western  Studies  Center,  Boise  State 
University,  Boise,  ID  83725.  Deadline: 
September  1-December  31,  1996.The  Poetry 
Society  of  America  has  several  awards  for  various 
types  of  poetry  throughout  the  year.  For  information 
contact:  The  Poetry  Society  of  America,  15 
Grammercy  Park,  New  York,  NY,  10003  or  call 
212-254-9628. 

Yellow  Bay  Writer’s  Workshop  takes  place 
from  August  11-17  offering  writing  seminars, 
lectures,  and  readings  in  the  relaxed  atmosphere 
of  the  University  of  Montana’s  Biological  Station 
on  Flathead  Lake.  Persons  interested  in  applying 
should  contact  Ms.  Shauna  Miller,  Center  for 
Continuing  Education,  University  of  Montana, 
59812-1900;  phone  406-2432094;  fax  406-243- 
2047 ;  e-mail  shaunam@sleway.umt.edu .  Deadline 
for  applications  is  July  22, 1996. 


Performing  Arts 


The  American  Music  Center  offers  memberships 
providing  composers  and  performers  with  the 
latest  information  on  new  music,  grants, 
competitions,  sources  of  funding  and  other  areas 
of  interest.  For  details  write  to:  American  Music 
Center,  30  W.  26th  Street,  Suite  1001,  New  York, 
NY  10010-201 1  or  call  212-366-5260. 

Very  Special  Arts  Montana  announces  a  Call  for 
Entries  for  the  1997  Panasonic  Young  Soloists 
Award.  Any  instrumentalist  or  vocalist  with  a 
disability,  age  25  and  under,  who  is  interested  in 
pursuing  personal  or  professional  studies  in  music 
may  apply.  National  award  recipients  each  receive 
a  $5,000  scholarship  to  pursue  their  interest  in 
music  and  the  opportunity  to  perform  at  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in 
Washington,  D.C.  For  more  information  contact 
Alayne  Dolson,  549-2984  inMissoula,MT  59802. 

7-UP  internships  offer  various  positions 
throughout  the  U.S.  in  the  music  field.  For  more 
information  see  Web  Siteat:  http://www.7UP.com. 


Grants  &  Fellowships 


The  American  Antiquarian  Society  is  now 

accepting  applicationsfor  fellowships  forhistorical 
research  by  creative  and  performing  artists,  writers, 
film  makers  and  journalists.  The  program  is 
designed  to  enhance  the  ways  in  which  history  is 
communicated  to  the  American  people.  Contact: 
John  B.  Hench  or  James  David  Moran,  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  1 85  Salisbury  St.,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts  01609- 1 634  or  call  508-755-522 1 . 
Deadline:  October  7, 1996. 

The  Juilliard  School  announces  internships  for 
the  1996-97  season  in  Technical  Theater  &  Arts 
Admin.  Season:  September-May.  Stipend  $175/ 
wk.  For  info/application  contact:  Helen  Taynton, 
Intern  Director,  The  Juilliard  School,  60  Lincoln 
Center  Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10023-6588  or  call 
212-799-5000, ext.  7102. 

The  deadline  is  announced  for  the  Lila  Wallace- 
Readers  Digest  Arts  Partners  Program 
Planning  Grant  Applications.  The  program  is 
designed  to  help  presenters  develop  well-informed, 
committed  adult  audiences  for  the  performing  arts 
by  supporting  collaborations  between  presenting 
organizations,  artists  and  community  groups  across 
the  country.  Collaborations  involve  extended 
residencies  by  performing  artists  associated  with 
dance,  theater,  musical  and  multidisciplinary  work. 
Residency  activities — ranging  from  workshops, 
lectures,  master  classes  and  open  rehearsals  to 
innovative  programs  encouraging  audience 
participation  and  education — provide  community 
members  an  opportunity  to  leam  about  the  works 
and  the  artists.  Guidelines  and  application  forms 
are  available  from  the  Association  of  Performing 
Arts  Presenters,  1112  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036;  202-833-2787. 
Application  deadline:  August  16, 1996,  Intent 


to  apply  card  deadline:  July  19, 1996. 

The  Olga  Forrel  Foundation,  Inc.  is  accepting 
nominations  for  grants  which  provide  financial 
support  for  the  training,  education  and  career 
developmentof  exceptional  singers  and  conductors 
in  the  field  of  opera.  Applicants  must  be 
recommended  by  a  professional  with  whom  they 
have  worked.  Grants  range  from$2,000  to  $  12,000. 
For  recommendations  and  T”ore  information  write 
to;  Oiga  Forrel  Foundation,  Inc.,  Robert  Bass,  Art  j 
Advisor,  Empire  State  Building,  Suite  4515,  350  ■ 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  101 18. 

Deadline:  Ongoing. 

Ongoing  Change  Inc.  assists  artists  of  all 
disciplines  in  need  of  emergency  aid  to  avoid 
eviction  or  to  cover  medical  expenses,  unpaid 
utility  bills,  fire  damage  or  other  situations 
constituting  an  emergency.  Grants  range  from 
$  1 00-S500.  Submit  a  letter  describing  the  financial 
emergency  and  copies  of  outstanding  bills  or 
eviction  notice,  along  with  resume,  announcements 
of  exhibitions  or  performances,  work  sample  and 
at  least  two  letters  of  recommendation  from  your 
field  of  work.  For  details  write  to:  Ongoing  Change 
Inc.,  PO  Box  705,  Cooper  Station,  New  York,  NY 
10276  or  call  212-473-3742. 

Grants  made  for  innovative  projects  that  combine 
or  expand  traditional  art  disciplines,  explore  new 
forms  of  art  and  culture.  For  details  send  a  SASE 
to:  Artists  Projects,  On  the  Boards,  153  Fourteenth 
Avenue,  Seattle,  WA  98122  or  call  206-325- 
7901. 

The  Jazz  Foundation  of  America  assists  jazz 
artists  with  their  medical,  financial  and  career 
development  needs  through  its  Jazz  Musicians’ 
Emergency  Fund.  For  more  information  contact: 
Jazz  Foundation  of  America,  1200  Broadway, 
Suite  7D,  New  York,  NY  10001  or  call  212-213- 
3866,  1-800-  JFA-JAMS. 

The  Friends  of  Photography  is  now  accepting 
applications  for  this  year’s  Ferguson  Foundation 
Awards.  The  Ferguson  Award  is  an  annual  award 
of  $2,000  presented  to  an  artist  who  has 
demonstrated  excellence  in  and  commitment  to 
the  field  of  photography.  For  application  guidelines 
send  SASE  to:  Awards  Officer,  Friends  of 
Photography,  250  Fourth  Street,  San  Francisco, 

CA  94103. 

The  Friends  of  Photography  is  now  accepting 
applications  for  this  year’s  Ruttenberg  Foundation 
Award.  It  is  an  annual  award  of  $2,000  presented 
to  an  artist  to  support  work  in  the  genre  of 
photographic  portraiture.  For  application  and 
guidelines  send  SASE  to:  Awards  Officer,  The 
Friends  of  Photography,  250  Fourth  Street,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94103. 

The  Ruth  Chenven  Foundation  provides  cash 
awards  of  up  to  $  1 ,000  to  craft  artists  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  or  planning  a  project.  For  details 
contact:  Ruth  Chenven  Foundation,  Inc.,  7  Park 
Avenue,  Room  103,  New  York,  NY  10016. 

Financial  assistance  to  artists  of  recognizable 
merit  and  financial  need  is  available  from  the 
Pollock-Krasner  Foundation  Visual  Artist/ 
Sculptor  Fellowship.  Grants  in  amounts  from 
$1,000  to  $30,000  awarded  throughout  the  year. 

For  guidelines  contact:  Pollock-Krasner 
Foundation,  725  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 
10021. 


Residencies 


Anderson  Ranch  Arts  Center,  Snowmass 
Village,  CO  seeks  artists  for  its  Visiting  Artists 
Projects.  This  program  is  designed  to  encourage 
established  artists  to  explore  new  technical  or 
aesthetic  realms  in  their  work.  Anderson  Ranch 
will  provide  housing,  travel,  an  honararium  and 
materials  stipend  and  the  use  of  facilities  and 
technical  support  to  complete  a  project.  For 


j  information  and  an  application,  request  the 
Visiting  Artists  Projects  Application  Form, 
Anderson  Ranch  Arts  Center,  PO  Box  5598, 
Snowmass  Village,  CO  81615,  970-923-3181. 

Deadline:  Ongoing 

Bemis  Center  for  Contemporary  Arts 

application  deadline  for  the  96-97  residency  cycle 
is  September  30,  1996.  Send  SASE  for 
applications  724  S.  12th  Street,  Omaha,  NE 
68102-3202. 

A  new  residency  opportunity  is  available  in  the 
national  park  system  at  Joshua  Tree  National 
Park,  California.  Six  to  eight-week  residencies 
are  available  for  visual  artists  interested  in  working 
in  a  desert  environment.  There  is  no  stipend, 
residents  will  be  provided  with  a  rustic  cabin  and 
are  expected  to  offer  at  least  one  public 
presentation,  donate  one  example  of  work 
produced  as  aresult  of  their  residency  and  pro  vide 
their  own  transportation.  For  application 
guidelines,  send  a  business-size  SASE  to  GO 
WILD!,  Joshua  Tree  Residency  Opportunity, 
Studio  #C76,  POBox  65552,  St.  Paul,  MN55 165. 
Deadline:  Open. 

Spend  a  semester  in  Alaska  dancing  with  the 
North  Star  Ballet  A  residency  program  offering 
excellent  training  and  performing  opportunities, 
plus  exceptional  academic  opportunities  at  the 
high  school  and  university  levels.  Contact  The 
North  Star  Ballet,  Norman  Shelbourne,  Artistic 
Director,  PO  Box  73486,  Fairbanks,  AK  99707 
dr  call  907-451-8800. 


Conferences  &  Workshops 

Jan  Snow’s  Danceworks  is  offering  Summer 
Dance  Montana  workshops  July  8-19.  Classes 
will  be  held  for  those  at  a  basic  level  and  dancers 
at  an  intermediate/advanced  level.  Both  levels 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  study  with  outstanding 
guest  artists,  Cherie  Hill,  and  actor  and  dancer 
from  LA,  and  Christopher  Anderson,  a  soloist  in 
the  San  Francisco  Ballet.  Call  406-721-2757  for 
more  information. 

B .  Amore  &  Woody  Dorsey  of  Kokoro  Carvers 
in  Casdeton,  Vermont  have  August  workshop 
openings.  Visual  arts,  contemplative  setting, 
studios,  Japanese  bath,  pond,  waterfall,  resident 
artists,  supportive  critiques,  small  groups.  Call 
802-273-2278  for  more  information. 

The  Phantom  Spring  Ranch  Art  Camp  is 

offering  a  pastel  workshop  September  9-13  with 
Gretchen  Griep.  Plan  to  leam  application 
techniques  on  various  surfaces,  underpainting 
with  water,  watercolor  and  solvents,  texture 
methods.  The  importance  of  composition,  shapes 
and  values  will  be  emphasized.  Call  406-368- 
2347  for  more  information. 

Native  Arts  Network:  ‘96  will  convene  October 
10-13  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  As  the  only  national 
forum  for  cultural  workers  in  the  field  of  Native 
American  arts,  this  biennial  conference  brings 
together  artists,  curators,  administrators  and 
collectors  to  examine  current  trends  in  the  field 
and  to  discuss  collaborative  strategies  for  the 
future.  Call  602-253-273 1  for  more  information. 

Oil  painting/pastel  workshop,  August  27-30, 
with  Albert  Handell  at  Rock  Creek  Resort,  9:30 
am  to  4:30  pm  daily.  Contact  Eb  “Andy” 
Andersen,  PO  Box  598,  Red  Lodge  59068  or  call 
446-3847  or  446-3939.' 

The  Billings  YWCA  Learning  Center  is  offering 
a  Drawing  with  Ben  Steele  Workshop.  This 
well-known  Montana  artist  is  professor  emeritus 
at  MSU-Billings  and  former  chair  of  the  Art 
Department.  Classes  are  July  26  and  July  27  from 
1-5  pm.  To  register  call  Shaunaor  Marilyn  at  406- 
252-6303  or  mail  or  bring  registration  to  909 
Wyoming  Ave.  Billings,  MT  59101.  Fees  must 
be  paid  by  July  25  to  guarantee  space. 
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MAC  Finalizes 
Nine  Fellowships 
for  FY97 

At  the  June  9,  1996 
meeting,  MAC 
finalized  its  FY97 
plans,  which  secured 
nine  Individual  Artists 
Fellowships  to  be 
awarded  later  this  fall 
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“Making  Work  Art”  art  exhibit  and  workshop 
will  be  held  in  Billings  Saturday,  August  10 
(Group  #1  from  8:30  am  to  1:00  pm,  Group  #2 
from  1 1 :00  am  to  3: 15  pm.  Forum,  7:00  pm) .  The 
workshop  will  feature  the  works  of  artists,  Bill 
Stockton  and  Arin  Waddell  and  will  focus  on 
various  aspects  of  felt  making  to  include  carding, 
spinning  and  fabrication.  Bill  Stockton  will  present 
a  hands-on  demonstration  of  his  felt  making 
techniques.  Enrollment  is  limited.  The  forum  is 
broken  into  20  minute  presentations  of  various 
people  and  organizations  in  this  region  who  are 
making  it  work  with  wool  and  is  open  to  the 
public.  For  more  information  contact  Sally 
McIntosh  at:  McIntosh  Art  Co.,  1 825  Grand  A  ve., 
Billings, MT 59102.  252- 2010or  800-426-1998. 


In  Print  &  Resources 


Artist  Trust  newsletter  covers  events  and 
opportunities  in  Washington  State.  Write  Artist 
Trust,  1402  3rd  #415,  Seattle  WA  98101  or  call 
206-467-8734. 

The  National  Museum  of  Women  in  the  Arts 
announces  the  release  of  Isadora  Duncan:  The 
Dances.  The  book  is  the  first  to  ever  fully  document 
the  choreography  of  this  great  modem  dance 
pioneer  of  the  20th  century.  This  532-page  book 
captures  the  beauty,  form  and  incredible  range  of 
original  Duncan  movement  through  Labanotation 
scores  of  over  150  Duncan  dances  and  exercises. 
The  book  also  includes  aglossary  of  Labanotation 
symbols,  period  photos,  notes  on  individual 
dances,  music  citations,  a  sample  lesson  plan  and 
a  bibliography.  The  book  is  available  for  $  165  by 
calling  800-222-7270  or  writing  The  National 
Museum  of  Women  in  Arts,  1250  New  York 
Avenue,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

Art  Information  Update  is  a  free  newsletter 
published  by  Resources  for  Artists  with 
Disabilities  (RAD).  Exhibitions,  grants, 
professional  opportunities,  reviews,  publications, 
slide  registries,  features.  For  a  subscription  contact: 
RAD,  77  Seventh  Avenue,  PH  H,  New  York,  NY 
1001 1-6645  or  call  212-691-5490. 

PubUcity  for  literary  publishers  and  planning  for 
marketing  are  the  two  most  recent  topics  to  be 
tackled  in  the  CLMP  marketing  monograph  series. 
Getting  the  Word  Out:  The  Power  of  Publicity 
and  Planning  for  Marketing  (and  Other  Exotic, 
Quixotic  Notions)  are  now  available.  They  may 
be  purchased  by  using  the  order  form  below. 


Directory  of  Social  Services  Grants  is  available 
from  Research  Grant  Guides,  Inc.  Includes  more 
than  900  profiled  foundations,  funding  sources  in 
state-by-state  order,  articles  offering  insight  for 
successful  grant  proposals  and  4,000  grant  entries. 
$58.50.  Mail  or  fax  orders  to  Research  Grant 
Guides,  Inc.,  PO  Box  1214,  Loxahatchee,  FL 
33470  (fax)  407-795-7794. 

Theatre  professionals  seeking  work  and  recent 
college  graduates  seeking  internships  will  want  a 
copy  of  the  new  1996-97  edition  of  th e  Regional 
Theatre  Directory  ($16.95).  A  valuable  aid  to 
performers,  directors,  designers,  technicians  and 
staff,  the  new  edition  is  hot  off  the  press.  Also  just 
published  are  the  Summer  Theatre  Directory 
($15.95)  and  the  Directory  of  Theatre  Training 
Programs  ($24.95).  All  three  publications  are 
available  at  drama  specialty  bookstores  across  the 
country  or  by  mail.  Write  to:  Theatre  Directories, 
PO  Box  519,  Dorset  VT,  05251,  or  call  802-867- 
2223  for  credit  card  orders.  Add  $2.75  per  book 
for  shipping  and  handling  when  ordering  by  mail. 

American  Council  for  the  Arts  Hotline  for 

visual  artists  provides  toll-free  information  for 
fine  artists  in  any  of  the  visual  arts  and  film/video 
provides  details  on  programs  and  services  such  as 
funding,  health  and  safety,  insurance,  artist 
communities,  legal  and  marketing  information,  etc. 
For  details  call  1-800-232-2789. 


Job  Opportunities 


The  Whitefish  Theatre  Co.,  Whitefish,  Montana, 
seeks  a  guest  director  to  direct  a  children’s  theatre 
production.  Employment  dates  are  January  5, 
1997  through  the  production  dates,  February  1-9, 
1997.  Applicant  should  have  children’s  theatre 
experience.  Compensation  is  $1,000  plus  room 
and  travel  allowance.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  references  to  Carolyn  Pitman,  Whitefish 
Theatre  Co.,POBox  1463, Whitefish,  MT  59937. 

Art  Instructor/Therapist,  Continuum  HIV  Day 

Services,  San  Francisco,  CA,  a  unique  AIDS  day 
program.  Coordinate  dynamic  multifaceted  art 
program  for  people  with  HIV.  Send  resume  to: 
Program  Director,  Continuum  HIV  Day  Services, 
10  U.N.  Plaza,  #200,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102. 
No  phone  calls  please. 

Executive  Director,  Midwest  Media  Artists 
Access  Center  (MMAAC),  St.  Paul,  MN,  a  3-yr.- 
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CLMP  PUBLICATION  ORDER  FORM  I 

Directory  of  Literary  Magazines  1996-1997  $15  each 

Marketing  Monographs  $10/monograph  $6  each  additional  monograph* 

_ Circulation  Development  for  Literary  Magazines 

_ Textbook  Adoptions:  A  Promising  Market  for  Literary  Presses 

_ From  Doughnuts  to  Champagne:  The  Art  of  Bookstore  Promotions 

_ The  Perfect  Fulfillment  System:  One  Magazine’s  Search 

_ Readers  Surveys:  Getting  to  Know  Your  Audience 

_ Getting  the  Word  Out:  The  Power  of  Publicity 

_ Planning  for  Marketing  (and  Other  Exotic,  Quixotic  Notions) 

Total  Amount  Enclosed _ 

Name: _ Organization: _  I 

Address: _  I 


Please  send  order  form  and  check  for  the  total  amount  to:  CLMP,  154  Christopher  Street,  Suite 
3C  New  York,  NY  10014-2839. 

*  Quantity  discount  can  be  applied  to  any  combination  of  monographs. 

All  prices  listed  include  first  class  shipping  costs. 
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Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  PO  Box  2264, 
Kalispell,  MT  59903;  (406)  257-3241 . 

Presents  Spring  All  Arts  Event,  summer  institutes,  a 
Capitol  Rotunda  Arts  Celebration. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  Linda  Browning,  president, 
1216  Dickinson,  Missoula,  MT  59801 ;  (406)  549-9806. 
Provides  professional  information  and  development  for 
art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts  Foundation,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  (406)  585-9551. 

Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First  Avenue 
North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401 ;  (406)  761-1797. 

Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 

Museums  Association  of  Montana,  MT  historical 
Society,  225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  444- 
4710. 

Supports  museums  of  all  disciplines  through  annual 
conferences,  quarterly  newsletters  and  technical 
assistance  with  museum  issues. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  2608  2nd.  Ave. 
South,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401 ;  (406)  453-3606. 

Provides  resource  sharing,  imports  musicians  and 
conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  MT  State  Library,  1515  E.  6th 
Ave.,  PO  Box  201800;  Helena,  MT  59620-1800;  (406) 
444-3115.  Sponsors  book  fairs  and  cultural  celebrations; 
organizes  public  forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and 
promotes  reading,  book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  PO  Box  8036, 
Missoula,  MT  59807;  (406)  243-6022. 

Presents  humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts 
speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher 
programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  Arcade  Building, 

Suite  3-D,  1 1 1  North  Last  Chance  Gulch, 

Helena,  MT  59601 ;  (406)  443-831 3. 

Maintains  endowments  for  nonprofit  organizations  and 
awards/grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872, 

Bozeman,  MT  59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 . 

Coalition  of  arts,  libraries  and  historical  agencies  that 
lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain  funding  of 
cultural  agencies  and  oversees  legislation  affecting 
Montana's  cultural  sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872, 

Bozeman,  MT  59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 . 

Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  workshop  for  young  Montana 
dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholarship  program  and 
presents  a  summer  teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Indian  Contemporary  Artists,  PO  Box  6157, 
Bozeman,  MT  59771 ;  (406)  586-1441 . 

Sponsors  individual  art  symposia  on  reservations, 
develops  traveling  exhibits  and  conducts  workshops  for 
individual  Indian  artists. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
5971 1 ;  (406)  585-9551 .  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines 
through  an  annual  art  fair  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  Eastern  Montana  College, 
1500  North  30th  Street,  Billings,  MT  59101. 

Provides  professional  information  and  development  for 
music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium.  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 . 

Supports  performing  arts  presenting  in  large  and  small 
communities;  sponsors  an  annual  conference 
showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block-booking; 
and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  PO  Box  1872, 

Bozeman,  MT  59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 . 

Provides  technical  assistance  and  information  on  historic 
preservation  issues  through  a  circuit  rider  program. 
Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503, 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803. 
Supports  efforts  of  Montana's  rural  low  power  public 
television  stations;  provides  technical  assistance  in  video 
production  and  station  application  procedures  and 
sponsors  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  8274, 

Missoula,  MT  59807-8273;  (406)  752-3319. 

Sponsors  annual  three-day  workshop  and  juried  show 
and  publishes  a  newsletter. 

Very  Special  Arts  Montana,  221  E.  Front,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  (406)  549-2984.  Provides  information,  technical 
assistance  and  workshops  on  working  with  differently- 
abled  constituencies. 

Writer's  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA, 

402  N.  32nd  St.,  Billings,  MT  59101;  (406)  248-1685. 
Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition  of 
literary  arts. 


ArtistSearch  •  July /August  1996 


old  nonprofit  provider  of  access  to  quality  film, 
video,  sound,  photographic  and  darkroom 
equipment  and  facilities,  at  modest  cost,  to  media 
artists  in  the  Twin  Cities  metro  area  and  the 
surrounding  upper  midwest  regional  area. 
Leadership,  fundraising,  financial  management, 
supervise  staff,  supervise  program  planning  and 
evaluation,  marketing  and  outreach.  Send  letter 
and  resume  to:  Search  Committee,  MMAAC, 
2388  University  Ave„  St.  Paul,  MN  55114.  For 
more  info  call  D.  Beasley,  President  at  612-644- 
1400. 

Writer/Editor,  Seva  Foundation,  San  Rafael, 
CA  seeks  experienced  writer/editor  with 
promotional  and  technical  written  skills  needed 
for  newsletters,  annual  reports  and  proposals.  For 
job  announcement  call  415-492-1829. 

Museum  Specialist,  State  of  New  Mexico,  Santa 
Fe,  NM.  For  more  information,  job  description 


and  application  contact:  State  Personnel  Office, 
PO  Box  26127, 810W.  San  Mateo  Rd.,  Santa  Fe, 
NM  87505-0127;  505-827-8 1 90 or  505-827-8 1 10. 

Production  Stage  Manager,  Tulsa  Ballet 
Theatre.  Responsibilities  include  stage 
management,  scheduling,  budgeting,  advancing 
tours,  supervising  crews  and  part-time  production 
staff.  Start  date  August  1.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
refs  to:  Jack  R.  Lemmon,  Executive  Director, 
Tulsa  Ballet  Theatre,  45 1 2  S.  Peoria  Ave„  Tulsa, 
OK. 

General/Artistic  Director,  Hawaii  Opera 
Theatre,  Honolulu,  HI.  Manage  all  aspects  of 
company,  plan  and  implement  3-4  opera  main 
season  and  education  and  outreach  programs, 
audition  and  hire  singers,  conductors,  designers, 
plan  and  supervise  budget.  Sendresume  to:  Hawaii 
Opera  Theatre,  Attn:  Evelyn  Lance,  987  Waimanu 
St.,  Honolulu,  HI  96814. 


Artistic  Diploma  State  Directors,  Artist 
Diploma  Program,  The  Cincinnati  College- 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  OH. 
Aspiring  opera  stage  directors  and  coaches  work 
as  assistant  directors  and  direct  3  productions  of 
their  own.  To  apply  call  Kelly  Hale  at  513-556- 
9518. 

Assistant  Professor,  New  Media,  Department 
of  Media  Arts,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
AZ.  Start  date  Spring  1 997.  Teach  a  broad  range 
of  courses  to  undergrad  and  grad  levels;  coordinate 
team-based  integration  of  new  media  concepts; 
develop  and  sustain  significant  program  of 
research  and  creative  work;  advise  students;  serve 
on  committees.  Send  to:  Search  Committee  Chair, 
Dept,  of  Media  Arts,  226  Harvill  Bldg.,  University 
of  Arizona,  PO  Box  210076,  Tucson,  AZ  85721- 
0076. 
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community,  while  also  providing  for  the  artist 
personal  work  time  and  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  total  life  of  a  school  or 
community.  The  program  annually  supports 
about  50  one-  to  four-week  short-term  residen¬ 
cies.  In  addition,  the  program  supports  a  few 
longer  residencies  of  five  to  ten  months. 
Anyone  interested  in  sponsoring  a  long-term 
residency  should  contact  MAC  at  least  four 
months  before  the  long-term  application  to 
discuss  your  plans. 


Application  Deadlines: 

Short-Term  Residencies 

for  residencies 

occurring:  postmark  deadline: 

July-October  1996  May  24,  1996 


November  1996 
Nov.  '96  April  ’97 
March- June  1997 
July-October  1997 


February  1997 
September  20,  1996 
January  24,  1997 
May  23,  1997 


Long-Term  Residencies 

for  residencies 

occurring:  postmark  deadline: 

July  1,  ‘97-June  30,  ‘98  March  21, 1997 

AIS/C  Special  Projects  Grants: 

The  purpose  of  these  grants  is  to  support 
projects — other  than  artist  residencies — which 
advance  arts  in  education.  These  grants  are 
designed  to  provide  funding  for  projects  with 
specific  timelines  that  enable  schools,  arts 
organization,  local  arts  agencies  and  other  civic 
groups  to  establish,  expand  and  enhance  arts 
curricula  or  assist  in  establishing  ongoing 
educational  arts  programming  in  local  schools. 


Application  Deadlines: 

for  projects 

occurring:  postmark  deadline: 

July  1,  ‘97-June  30,  ‘98  March  21,  1997 

For  more  information  about  our  grants  and 
award  programs  contact  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  at  316  North  Park  Avenue,  Suite  252, 
Helena,  MT  59620  or  call  406-444-6430. 


What’s  Happening  In  (months  &  year)? 


Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  If  so,  ArtistSearch  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  informa-  | 
tion  and  send  it  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  Suite  252,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201. 

Event:  _ - I 

Event  Location:  _  I 

Date(s):  -  Time(s):  -  | 

Sponsor:  - | 

Address: - I 

Phone  Number  -  I 

I _ I 


’“I 


Name: 


Address: 


City,  State: 
Zip: - 


Daytime  Phone: 


ArtistSearch  Change  of  Address 

New  Address  Old  Address 


Name: 


Address: 


City,  State: 
Zip: - 


Daytime  Phone: 


L. 


Send  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  PO  Box  2  02201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 


Kohrs  Library  Reopens 

Three  months  after  reopening  from  a  month-long  closure  for  construction,  the  Kohrs 
Memorial  Library  is  back  in  full  operation. 

The  last  shelving  order  has  arrived,  most  of  the  books  that  have  been  stored  in  the 
basement  for  years  have  come  upstairs,  and  all  the  new  systems  are  functioning  well. 
Visitors  and  patrons  are  enjoying  the  bright,  clean  spaces  and  new  opportunities  the 
library  offers;  the  new  lift  is  being  used  by  patrons  with  strollers,  walkers,  wheelchairs 
and  other  needs. 

The  drive  for  the  “Access  and  Expansion”  project  began  almost  six  years  ago,  and 
culminated  on  May  30,  with  a  rededication  and  open  house.  It  was  the  93rd  anniversary 
of  the  original  dedication. 

Since  1991,  over  $414,000  has  been  raised  for  the  library  project.  This  includes  over 
$153,000  from  families,  businesses,  civic  groups  and  fundraisers;  $138,000  from  federal 
and  state  grants  and  local  governments;  over  $105,000  from  foundations  and  about 
$18,000  in  interest  before  construction  began. 

Construction  costs  for  the  project  were  about  $361,000,  with  about  $243,000  for  the 
new  addition,  $66,000  for  work  on  the  original  library  (painting,  wiring,  exterior 
restoration,  carpet,  etc.),  $31,000  for  construction  expenses  such  as  bonding,  building 
permits,  etc.,  and  $19,000  for  the  lift.  The  architectural  and  engineering  fees  over  the  six 
years  came  to  about  $45,000;  postage,  ads  and  fundraising  expenses  were  less  than 
$2,000  and  $5,000  has  been  spent  on  additional  shelving  and  some  window  shades. 

The  library  continues  to  receive  donations  and  memorials,  which  are  being  used  for 
furnishings  and  other  needs. 


William  K  Kohrs  Memorial  Library 
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Change  of  Address  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 

Bill  Frazier,  Chairman,  Big  Timber 

Carol  Novotne,  Vice-Chair,  Helena 

Carol  Brenden,  Scobey 

Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 

Beth  Collier,  Shelby 

Kathy  Doeden,  Miles  City 

Monte  Dolack,  Missoula 

John  Dudis,  Kalispell 

Rick  Halmes,  Billings 

James  M.  Haughey,  Billings 

Jack  Hines,  Big  Timber 

Sody  Jones,  Billings 

Diane  M.  Klein,  Poison 

Marilyn  Olson,  Sidney 

Jackie  Parsons,  Browning 


Document  Section 
Montana  State  Library 
1515  E  6TH  AVE 
HELENA  MT  59601-4542 


MAC  Staff 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 

Fran  Morrow,  Director  of  Artists  Services 

Francesca  McLean,  Director  of  Folklife  Services 

Martha  Sprague,  Percent-for-Art  Coordinator  ( part-time ) 

Kim  LaRowe,  Administrative  Assistant 
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